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Take the High Road — Few Souls Will Follow You There 


by Patrick Bruskiewich 


I know not how to start the tale 
nor how to end it. Perhaps it will 
end itself in time. It leaves me pale 
to think of it. It leaves me ill 

at heart. Take the high road — 
few souls will follow you there, 
Take the low and your mood 

will be crowded out. Care 

that you do not trip up 

for the vultures will start 

to circle, they'll gather to sup, 
hoping to tear you apart. 

They'll throw you over 

the first chance they get 

and leave your bones 


to blanche in the sun 
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Pen & Pencil Welcomes Submissions 


Obelisk Press of Vancouver is pleased to publish the Tenth edition of Pen & 
Pencil Magazine which serves to feature the work of aspiring writers. The 


Pen & Pencil Magazine welcomes submissions on a quarterly basis. 


In this edition we feature the figurative art of Olive Ann Alcorn from a century 
ago. We also make fun of Marcel Duchamp's infamous Nus Descendant 
L'Escalier. There are two lovely short stories by Dorothy Parker that relate 
to the games the sexes play with each other. Samuel Putnam reminds us about 
what a Bohemian Life is about. There were no submissions of new prose 


forthcoming this quarter. Please find the time to write and submit prose. 

The Pen & Pencil Magazine board is comprised of the unpaid volunteers: 
Please feel free to send your short story, prose, poetry and artwork 
submissions to the Editor in Chief at 


pbruskiewich @ gmail.com. 


There is no fee to submit. There is no writer's fee provided by the journal for 


those who submit. The publishing rights remain with the writer. 
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New Prose 
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Colour through the Eyes of Fauvists by Yanfei Li 


And by Patrick Bruskiewich 


Colour plays a central role in art. Colour has been explored by many 
European artists, such as the Impressionists and Fauvists, and a growing 
number of Asian contemporary artists. Traditional Chinese art either relies 
on earthy colours and basic shades of black, red, green and blue or on a modest 
colour pallet. Contemporary Asian artists such as Fang Li Jun and Zeng Fan 
Zhi are exploring a more lively selection of colours, in some cases emulating 


the Impressionists and Fauvists. 


The Central Importance of Colour in Contemporary Art 


Colour has been a form of courageous artistic expression. The central 
importance of colour in modern art has been outlined by many European 
artists including the Swiss artist and Bauhaus teacher Johannes Itten in his 
book The Elements of Colour ' (first published in German and later translated 
into English) which is a standard reference book for most Atelier trained 
artists. Itten's colour star, presented a century ago, was just one among many 
variations on the twelve-hue colour wheel that Bauhaus instructors and 


students developed. 


In outlining a theory of colour, Johannes Itten identified seven fundamental 


categories of colour and colour contrast: ! 
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hue, 

light-dark, 
cold-warm, 
complementary, 
analogous, 


saturation, and 


oo oh NE IE 


extension. 


Itten's colour star featured six concentric circles with twelve “meridians” 
radiating from their circumference. Each meridian line dissects the center of 
the circles to connect with its polar opposite in space, while Itten's “equatorial 
zone" displays the twelve pure colours from a classic twelve-hue colour 


wheel. 


Itten represented several of these attributes in a Colour Star: 
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néjque&? 


Fig. 1: Johannes Itten's Colour Star 


Itten explained how the star could be used to study colour and its contrasts: ? 


"Reading outward, we have the zones of tints, the zone of the pure hues 
[equatorial zone], and the two zones of shades, with black at the 


extreme points of the star." 


A contemporary and colleague of Itten, Paul Klee, developed a six-colour 
theory that began with the line and led, through mutations in direction and 


acceleration, toward the colour wheel. 
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Klee argues for the use of complementary colours to balance each other out. 
He also outlined the 'difficulty' of integrating the bold, fiery tones of yellow 
and violet together into an artwork.” Paul Klee’s colour theory closely matches 


how our eyes perceive colour. 


Wassily Kandinsky arrived at the Bauhaus already a renowned expert on 
colour theory. Colour has been described in dynamic terms by Kandinsky — 
“Colour is a power which directly influences the soul.” Kandinsky's book On 
the Spiritual in Art established distinct emotional and spiritual associations 
between specific colours and forms, theorising these as general artistic 


principles. ^ 


Fig. 2: Paul Klee's Six- Colour Wheel 
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Fig. 3: Georges Seurat, Les Modeles, 1888 


In the 19" century a new theory of colour was presented by the pointillists or 
divisionists like George Seurat and his friend Camille Pissaro. The use of 
points of colour was a time consuming and somewhat problematic colour 


expression. 


Another 19" century artist who had his own colour interpretation was Vincent 
van Gogh who is best remembered for his painting of Sunflowers, his self- 
portraits and his Starry Night which was inspired by a digitalis induced 
hallucination (he was under a doctor's care and being treated for a number of 


maladies, including type II diabetes). 
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Fig. 4: Starry Night, Vincent van Gogh, 1889 


Vincent van Gogh painted Starry Night in 1889 during his incarceration at the 
asylum of Saint-Paul-de-Mausole near Saint-Rémy-de-Provence being treated 
for mental health issues. Van Gogh lived a privileged life in the hospital and 
was allowed more freedoms than most of the other patients. If accompanied 
by a staff member, he could leave the hospital grounds to paint. As an artist 
he was given a studio and allowed to paint. While in the asylum he suffered 
from paranoia and fits. He would later fall into depression and commit 


suicide. Van Gogh painted 35 self —portraits. 
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Fig. 5: Vincent van Gogh, Self-portrait 1887 


Paul Klee is an artist who represents the colour expression of the German 
School. He is not as well-known as many of his contemporary, nor as 
controversial, but in the work of artistic praxis he is an artist that should be 


noted. One of his iconic works is Senecio. 


Senecio is a painting in the cubist style and was done while Klee was teaching 
at the Bauhaus. In this simple painting you can the full expression of Klee's 


colour theory. 
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Fig. 6: Paul Klee, Senecio, 1922 


Colour was central to the work of one of the most influential artists of the 20th 
century Henri Matisse. He is considered the father of Fauvism — which is 
French for “beasts.” Fauvist artists broke away from traditional theories of 
colour as well as established impressionist methods in using colour in 


spectacular ways. 


The mantra of the Fauvists was the wild experimenting of art and artistic form 
using exaggerated colours, composing their paintings based on “beastly” 


colour contrasts — hence the designation of Fauvism. 


One of his most infamous painting is that of the Woman with a Hat a painting 


of his wife Amelie which was exhibited in the Salome D Automne 1905. 
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Fig. 7: Henri Matisse, Woman With a Hat, 1905 


This is the painting which would make Henri Matisse a Fauvist.° 
Colour in Traditional Chinese Art 


Colour plays a central role in Traditional Chinese Art. In Traditional Chinese 
Art there are five central colours: Black, Red, Quing, White and Yellow. In 
terms of Chinese Metaphysics these five colours represent water, fire, wood, 
metal and Earth. They also represented points on a compass and have their 


own meaning. Other colours were consider lesser colours. 
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Colour Represents Compass Meaning 
Black Water North A neutral colour 
Red Fire South Good fortune and 
Joy 
Qing Wood East Health, prosperity 
and Harmony 
White Metal West Brightness, purity 
and fulfillment 
Yellow Earth Center Beautiful and 
prestigious colour 


Table 1: Traditional Chinese Colours 


In terms of the colours yellow represents the center of the colour compass. 


dt 
7 North 
West 
e" m 
East 
fa 
South 


Fig. 8: Traditional Chinese Colours and Meanings 
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The five traditional Chinese colours can be found in the flag of the Qing 


Dynasty 


Fig. 9: Flag of the Qing Dynasty (1636 — 1912 


Colour and Two Chinese Contemporary Artists 


Let us consider the contemporary Chinese artist Fang Li Jun. 


Fang Li Jun is a Chinese artist who is one of the leading members of Cynical 
Realism cultural movement in 1990s China, where artists created 
unconventional and bold artworks that convey deeper messages. In his 
artwork, bright & drastically contrasting colour as well as unique looking 
figures are often utilised. The artwork shown in Fig. 10, named “2016”, is a 
woodblock print that was created and displayed for Fang’s 2017 “This All 
Too Human World" exhibition. It features bald, yellow shaded figures looking 
up, with expressions ranging from concern, confusion, anger, fear, to hope or 


even happiness. ' 
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Fig. 10: ‘2016’ by Fang Li Jun 


His careful selection of colour is apparent in this artwork. Excluding the 
shading & outlining, there are only 5 main colours used. Yellow as the skin 
of the figures, green, black, blue and red for the clothes of the figures. The 
yellow used is saturated, vibrant and bright, while the green, black, blue and 
red are cooler toned and look faded. This creates a large contrast in the 
painting that draws the attention of the viewers onto the faces. This saturated 
yellow colour also produces a strain on the viewer's eyes, resulting in an 


uncomfortable feeling that Fang wants to portray. 


To further push his message for people to rebel and seek truth & freedom, 


almost everything else on the piece is a cool tone. This creates an active & 
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passive contrast, where the yellow faces are active, loud, and attract attention, 
and the other colours are passive, quieter, and easily ignored. With this 
contrast, Fang forces the viewer's attention onto the faces of the bald figures, 


making them feel uneasy and wanting to look away while not being able to. 


The cultural significance in the colour yellow is that yellow symbolises colour 
and the “center” in traditional Chinese art. In ancient China, the colour yellow 


is only reserved for the emperor to use and wear. 


Fang's drastic use of colour fits into the experimentational style of fauvists, 


as does his purpose and intention behind his artworks. 


A second contemporary Chinese artist who has a refined colour sense is Zeng 


Fan Zhi.® 


As a contemporary Chinese artist inspired by international forces like Pablo 
Picasso and by traditional Chinese art, Zeng Fan Zhi uses vivid colours and 
complex brushwork in his paintings. His art style constantly evolves based on 
his physical and emotional environment, and his work often possesses 
calculated expressionist techniques, symbolism and emotional directness. The 
artwork shown above is named “Van Gogh III" and is part of his Van Gogh 


exhibition, which was displayed at the Van Gogh museum in Amsterdam. 
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Fig. 11: Van Gogh III, Zeng Fan Zhi 


The work is a tribute to Van Gogh's Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear and Pipe, 
as Zeng paints expressive brushstrokes & uses pops of colour as a signature 
of his own art style. In this artwork, there's only a few primary colours used, 
predominantly green, red, blue, yellow, black and white. Zeng expresses his 
emotions and his artistic intention with this wild usage of colour. While the 
brushstrokes contour the outline of the self-portrait, it also adds complexity 


and layers onto the artwork, creating a more hectic and invigorating piece. 
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Though Zeng does not have a large range of control over the colours of this 
piece since it's based on Van Gogh's self-portrait, he has liberty in choosing 
the light colours that he used for the brushstrokes he added on top of the 
portrait. This creates a contrast between the front and back layers of the 
painting, since the back layers use dimmer colours as to the front layers that 


use comparatively lighter colours. 


Zeng Fan Zhi's artistic praxis is in flux as he explores several themes and 


concepts. 


Conclusion 


In contemporary China there is a tug of war between traditional artistic 
sensibilities regarding colour and modern ones. To use bright colours outside 
of the social contract in present day China can lend a rebellious patina to 
contemporary art. It can also lead to censure and criticism. To some degree 
this criticism mirrors the criticism that may have once been leveled towards 


the Impressionists and Fauvists. 


It will be interesting to see how the colour pallet among contemporary Chinese 
artists may evolve during the 21* century. Perhaps this evolution will mirror 
the evolution of colour sensibilities among the Impressionists and Fauvists 


during the last century. Only time and courageous artistic expression will tell. 
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A Promise Kept by Patrick Bruskiewich 


An essay about The 1993 Clinton-Yeltsin Summit 


It has been nearly three decades since an important summit took place in 
Vancouver, Canada. It was the spring of 1993, nearly two years after the 
demise of the Soviet Union in December 1991. The April 1993 meeting was 
the one of the most important post-Soviet Summit between a President of the 


United States and a President of the new Russia Federation. 


E, » 
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Fig. 1: Plaque commemorating the Clinton-Yeltsin April 1993 Vancouver 


Summit 


Why did Presidents Bill Clinton and Boris Yeltsin choose to meet in 
Vancouver for their important Summit? In suggesting both the summit and 


the location of the summit, the Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Brian 
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Mulroney, was fulfilling a promise I had asked him to make to me eight years 


earlier in 1985. 


Nine years earlier, a few short weeks after his election as Prime Minister in 
the fall of 1984, I had written the Rt. Hon. Brian Mulroney a letter, which can 
be found in Canada's National Archive. My letter to the PM starts something 
like this ... 


Dear Prime Minister, 


Give us hope for the future. Continue the fine tradition of your 


predecessors in support of the United Nations ..." 


In my 1984 letter I suggested that the Prime Minister and his Parliament invite 
then President Ronald Reagan and the Soviet General Secretary for a summit 
at the Citadelle in Quebec City. Why a Summit, and why at the Citadelle in 


Quebec? 


In my letter I reminded Prime Minister Mulroney of the 1943 Quebec Summit 
(10 to 24 August, 1943), an important wartime meeting of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, British PM Winston Churchill and Canadian PM MacKenzie 
King. The 1943 Quebec Summit, along with the Atlantic Charter, would see 
the establishment of the United Nations at the conclusion of the Second World 
War. 
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Fig. 2: President Roosevelt, PM Churchill and PM MacKenzie Kin uebec 
1943 


The Right Honorable Prime Minister of Canada discussed my Summit 
suggestion with his Cabinet and then wrote me a polite letter back thanking 
me for my recommendations but proffered the view that it was premature to 
invite the Leader of the Soviet Union to a summit at the Citadelle, but he 


would indeed invite the President of the United States for such a meeting. 


The Prime Minister of Canada promised me in his reply that at the earliest 
possible date he would indeed act as a bridge between East and West and 
invite the leaders of the United States and the Soviet Union to summit here in 
Canada. His promise to bridge East and West was kept by the Right 
Honorable Brian Mulroney and became the basis of the April 1993 meeting 


between US President Bill Clinton and Russian President Boris Yeltsin the 
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former mayor of Moscow and the first duly-elected President of the Russian 


Federation. 


Fig. 3: President Clinton, PM Mulroney and President Yeltsin, April 1993 


But I am getting ahead of myself. In February 1985 a date was set for the 
meeting between President Ronald Reagan and Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. The two being Irishmen, the date they chose was March 17", 1985 


— Saint Patrick's Day (please do take note of my first name). 
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Fig. 4: President Reagan and PM Mulroney, Quebec, St. Patrick's Day, 1985 


Mr. Reagan was happy to accept the invitation to Quebec City. As a young 
man Mr. Reagan had a great admiration for both President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and British PM Winston Churchill. In fact Mr. Reagan had started 
out his political career as a Roosevelt Democrat. In the late 1940's Mr. 
Reagan would decide the Republican Party was a closer fit to his political 


sensibilities, however he never forgot his admiration for FDR. 


In the days prior to March 17", 1985 and their Saint Patrick's Day meeting in 
Quebec the winds of historical change took hold. Mr. Reagan watched as the 
Soviet General Secretary Konstantin Chernenko died on March 10", 1985 and 
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a power struggle boiled over in the Kremlin. This power struggle had in fact 


started years earlier. 


Just before he died in November 1982 Soviet General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev had groomed Konstantin Chernenko, as his successor. Instead, in 
the fall of 1982. a power play within the Kremlin brought the head of the KGB 
Yuri Andropov into office. Andropov lasted only until June 1983 before he 
died and was then succeeded by Konstantin Chernenko. Andropov had a 
protégé named Mikhail Gorbachev whom he had helped groomed as Soviet 
Agriculture Minister starting in 1978. Leonid Brezhnev never trusted the KGB 


and neither did his political compatriots. 


Perhaps you are noting a pattern to the power-play in the Kremlin, a power 
play that continues to this day ... the modern day Czars of the Kremlin have 
alternated between politicians and KGB operatives ... Gorbachev when he 
stepped down from power in December of 1991 would be succeeded by Boris 
Yeltsin a professional politician and former mayor of Moscow. When Yeltsin 
left public office at the turn of millennia Boris Yeltsin was succeeded by a 
former KGB colonel named Vladimir Putin, which Yeltsin had unwisely 
appointed as his last Prime Minister. In the mid-1980's Vladimir Putin was a 
minor apparatchik of the Soviet State. After the demise of the Soviet Union 
in 199] Putin would raise to prominence in St. Petersburg with the help of his 
KGB friends. There has always also been a power-struggle between Moscow 


and St. Petersburg the two biggest cities in Russia. 
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His immediate predecessor Boris Yeltsin was Athenian in nature, and believed 
in democracy. Putin is not a democrat. For much of the past three decades 
former Soviet apparatchik and now President of the Russian Federation 
Vladimir Putin and his KGB comrades are committed to restoring, by hook or 
by crook, the lost glories of the former Soviet Union. The KGB apparatchik 
form a self-entitled state within the Russian state that is privileged, boastful 
and self-serving. Borrowing concepts that span millennia, the KGB 
apparatchiks have chosen to act as Spartans in the same fashion that the 


Soviets subjugated the population of the CCCP. 


As Spartans Putin and his apparatchiks are subjugating the population of 
Russia for their own ends. We are reminded of this, on and off for much of 
the past twenty years, in the wars that Putin has waged while he has been the 
new Czar of the Kremlin. Presently he is making war with Ukraine and as 
such war with Europe and the rest of the world. In his war with Ukraine 


Vladimir Putin is violating both International Law and Russian Law. 


The violation of International Law is explicit and is outlined by sanctions and 
votes undertaken by the United Nations and Member States. As outlined 
below, the violation of Russian Law is implicit and in that Putin’s actions are 
at odds with solemn affirmations made by his predecessor President Boris 


Yeltsin. Now both West and East are once again in a perilous state of affairs. 


Perhaps we should once again turn the clock back four decades to the 1980’s. 
During the three year span of both Andropov’s and Chernenko’s time as 


Soviet General Secretary, 1982-1985, there had not been a Summit between 
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the US and the Soviet Union, and relations between the two Superpowers had 
reached a perilous impasse. The Afghanistan, the shoot down of KAL 007 and 
Able Archer in 1983 were the perils of that time. 


When Chernenko died on March 10", 1985, at the White House, as he closely 
watched the power-play within the Kremlin, President Ronald Reagan took 
this opportunity to write a personal letter to a prospective successor to 
Chernenko. President Reagan asked his Vice-President George Herbert Bush 
to hand deliver the letter to this person at the receiving line for Chernenko's 


funeral at the Kremlin. 


The person President Reagan addressed his letter to was none other than 
Mikhail Gorbachev then Agricultural Minister. This personal letter to Mr. 
Gorbachev showed the other Soviet Politburo members that Mr. Reagan was 


prepared to work with Mr. Gorbachev to ease East-West Tension. 


I do not know the entire content of President Ronald Reagan personal letter, 
but I have been told ‘off the record’ that it included an invitation for Mr. 
Gorbachev to join him for a future Summit, perhaps even the Summit at the 
Citadelle in Quebec City on March 17", 1985. Mr. Reagan would reinforce 
this private thoughts by publicly stating that *Mr. Gorbachev was someone he 


could work with." 
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Fig. 5: Mr. Reagan and Mr. Mulrone uebec City, March 1985. 


This simple gesture would help Mr. Gorbachev to become the leader of the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Gorbachev would in-turn write President Ronald Reagan 
a polite reply saying that he would meet with the President of the United States 
at the earliest possible occasion, but not at Quebec City that March, for that 


would be premature. 


It is my belief that the 1985 Quebec "St. Patrick's Day Summit" between 
Canada's Prime Minister and US President Ronald Reagan was both the end 
of the beginning and the beginning of the end of the Cold War. 


Once historians have taken the time to study its implications, the 1985 meeting 
between Mr. Reagan and Mr. Mulroney may prove to be as important as the 
1943 Quebec Summit in changing the course of human history for the better. 


For one, following the "St. Patrick's Day Summit" and under the wise counsel 
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of his wife Nancy and many of his closest advisors, President Reagan would 
become an avid supporter of one of Franklin D. Roosevelt's greatest legacy, 
the United Nations. Canada's quid pro quo a few months after the "St. 
Patrick's Day Summit" was the UN declared the Citadelle and the Old City of 
Quebec a UNESCO Heritage Site. 


Later in 1985 Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev met for the first time at their 


Geneva Summit, Nov. 19-20. 


Fig. 6: Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev, Geneva Summit, 1985 


A series of private correspondence between the two leaders, Mr. Reagan and 
Mr. Gorbachev, would change the course of human history, resulting in 
several summits starting with the Geneva Summit in November 1985 and 
significant strategic arms reduction treaties, and would eventual see Mr. 


Gorbachev visit Washington and New York, and Mr. Reagan visit Moscow. 
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Fig.7: Mikhail Gorbachev, Ronald Reagan and VP George H. Bush, Oct. 
1988 


If you now set the clock forward eight years after the St. Patrick's Day Summit 
to the spring of 1993 you will understand that the Parliament of Canada and 
our Prime Minister continued to play a meaningful role in the Affairs of State 


between Superpowers in the post-Cold War era. 


It was Mr. Mulroney who suggested the April 1993 date and the Vancouver 
venue for the Summit between the two Presidents, Clinton and Yeltsin. In 


doing so Mr. Mulroney was fulfilling his promise to me. The choice of 
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Vancouver for the April 1993 Summit was an acknowledgment and thank you 


to me (I reside in Vancouver). 


Fig. 8: President Clinton and President Yeltsin after Lunch walk, April 3, 
1993 


At the Vancouver Summit a number of issues were discussed with great 
candor by the two Presidents, with Treasury Secretary Bentsen providing a 


considerable guidance on economic issues. 


What was agreed upon is outlined in the official press release from the White 


House dated. April 4", 1993 which is attached as an Appendix. 


You will note the thanks expressed for hosting the Vancouver Summit: 
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Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin expressed their deep appreciation to 
Prime Minister Mulroney and the people of Canada for hosting their 


meeting in Vancouver. 


The Summit was a significant step forward to democratization in Russia: 


The Presidents agreed that Russia's harmonious integration into the 


community of democratic nations and the world economy is essential. 


With regards to the United Nations and Peacekeeping: 


The United States and Russia stressed their determination to improve 
the effectiveness of peacemaking and peacekeeping capabilities of the 
United Nations, the CSCE, and other appropriate regional 


organizations. 


With regards to the former territories of the now former Soviet Union, which 


now form sovereign states 


Recognizing that the problem of mistreatment of minorities and ethnic 
communities is increasingly a source of international instability, the 
Presidents stressed the critical importance of full protection for 
individual human rights, including those of ethnic Russian and all other 


minorities on the territory of the former Soviet Union. 
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With regards to the independence, territorial integrity, and security of all 
member states of the UN it was affirmed by both the President of the United 


States and the Russian Federation: 


They affirmed their commitment to the peaceful resolution of conflicts 
in that region on the basis of respect for the independence, territorial 


integrity, and security of all member states of the UN and the CSCE. 


The last truly open and fair election in the Russian Federation was the 1996 
election of Boris Yeltsin for his second term as Russian President. Unwisely 
President Boris Yeltsin had appointed as Vladimir Putin as his last Prime 
Minister. Yeltsin resigned on 31 December 1999 as Russian President. After 
taking over as Russian President Putin in the 2000 election, an election that 
was marred with the infamous apartment building bombings and Putin's first 
Chechen “Special Military Operations" (a.k.a. war), Putin marginalized 
Yeltsin, even going so far as to seize Yeltsin’s cell phones to keep him from 


communicating with colleagues and friends. 


It is worth noting that in December 2000 Yeltsin publicly criticized Putin for 
reintroducing the tune of Soviet National Anthem (with new words) as the 
anthem of the Russian Federation. The words of the new anthem introduced 
by Putin soon after becoming Russian President are rather telling as to Putin’s 


view of Russia: 


Russia is our sacred state, 


Russia is our beloved country. 
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A mighty will, great glory 


Your dignity for all time! 


Be glorified, our free Fatherland, 
The age-old union of fraternal peoples, 
Ancestor-given wisdom of the people! 


Be glorified, country! We are proud of you! 


From the southern seas to the polar edge 
Our forests and fields are spread out. 
You are the only one in the world! You are the only one — 


the native land so kept by God! 


Be glorified, our free Fatherland, 
The age-old union of fraternal peoples, 
Ancestor-given wisdom of the people! 


Be glorified, country! We are proud of you! 


A wide scope for dreams and for life 
The coming years open to us. 
We are given strength by our fidelity to the Fatherland. 


So it was, so it is and it will always be so! 


Be glorified, our free Fatherland, 
The age-old union of fraternal peoples, 


Ancestor-given wisdom of the people! 
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Be glorified, country! We are proud of you! 


Yeltsin died of congestive heart failure in April 2007, aged 76 and was given 
a State Funeral. While Boris Yeltsin was a politician who believed in 
democracy, it is clear that Vladimir Putin does not believe in democracy and 


is a Soviet era apparatchik. 


The illegal and extra-judicial war that Putin is presently undertaking in 
Ukraine, under the guise of *Special Military Operations" clearly shows that 
Putin believes that Ukraine is not a sovereign state but in his mind part of his 
"sacred Russia." My paternal grandfather fought at the gates of Warsaw in 
1922 when the Bolsheviks made a move on the newly formed sovereign state 
of Poland ... as the French would say ... plus que ca changes, plus que c’est 


la meme chose. 


Putin's bombast over the past two decades is reminiscent of rhetoric from the 
late 1930's both in Stalin's Russia and in totalitarian Europe. Over the past 
eight years there have been several troubling ‘incidents’ by hooded 
individuals in the region, including the hanging of a pregnant woman and her 
husband on a forest road (a video of which is posted anonymously at 
archive.org) that with closer study may have been orchestrated in a fashion 
that leads one to ponder whether apparatchiks were behind the barbaric acts, 
reminiscent of the apartment bombings in Russia in 2000. During the war 
which started in February 2022, Putin has deliberately targeted non-combatant 
women and children, of which at least 2,000 have died in ten months. 


Hospitals, schools and residential buildings have been deliberately targeted. 
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In acting in a manner at clear and deliberate variance to the affirmations made 
by President Boris Yeltsin at the Vancouver Summit in April 1993, Russian 
President Vladimir Putin is not abiding by the legal principles affirmed before 
the world and the people of Russia by his immediate predecessor President 


Boris Yeltsin. 


President Vladimir Putin is not merely in breach of the solemn declarations 
made by President Yeltsin at the Vancouver Summit, Vladimir Putin appears 
to be in violation of Russian Law. Putin is making war with the sovereign 
state of Ukraine. The Russian Parliament should take away the war making 
authority from the Russian President and set it before the Russian Parliament 
(in the same fashion the US Congress and Senate did in the 1970's in the wake 


of Richard Nixon's impeachable offences). 


The Russian Parliament should impeach Vladimir Putin for undertaking an 
illicit and extra-judicial war with the sovereign state of Ukraine. 
Constitutionally, the Russian Parliament has the means, a sure and valid 
reason, the responsibility, as well as the authority in which to impeach 
President Vladimir Putin for making of illegal and extra-judicial war in 
Ukraine, and in acting upon this sure and valid reason, restoring peace and 


prosperity to the region. 
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Clinton-Yeltsin Vancouver Summit Press Release 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Office of the Press Secretary 


For Immediate Release April 4, 1993 


WASHINGTON, April 4 /U.S. Newswire/ -- Following is the text of a joint 
statement by President Clinton and President Yeltsin at the summit in 


Vancouver: 


Having met in Vancouver, Canada on April 3-4, President Bill Clinton of the 
United States of America and President Boris Yeltsin of the Russian 
Federation declared their firm commitment to a dynamic and effective U.S.- 
Russian partnership that strengthens international stability. The two presidents 
approved a comprehensive strategy of cooperation to promote democracy, 
security, and peace. President Yeltsin stressed his firm commitment to 
fostering democratization, the rule of law, and a market economy. As the 
United States moves to reinvigorate its own economy, President Clinton 
assured President Yeltsin of active American support for the Russian people 


as they pursue their own chosen course of political and economic reform. 


The Presidents agreed on a new package of bilateral economic programs and 
measures to address Russia's immediate human needs and contribute to the 
building of necessary structures for successful transition to a market economy. 


They recognized the critical importance of creating favorable external 
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conditions in which the Russian economy can realize its maximum potential. 
In this connection, the Presidents expressed their determination to promote 
access to each other's markets, cooperation in defense conversion, removal of 
impediments to trade and investment, and resumption of U.S. food exports to 


Russia on a stable long-term basis. 


President Yeltsin informed President Clinton about the Russian program of 
economic reforms. In particular, President Yeltsin stressed such key questions 
of the Russian reform as the necessity of combatting inflation and achieving 
financial stabilization by improvement of the banking system. He also 
emphasized the importance of  privatization, encouragement of 
entrepreneurship, structural policy, and social support. In this context, the 
Presidents discussed the role of the international community in supporting 


specific elements of the reform program. 


The Presidents agreed that Russia's harmonious integration into the 
community of democratic nations and the world economy is essential. They 
therefore called for accelerated G-7 development of substantial and effective 
new economic initiatives to support political and economic reform in Russia. 
In this connection, the Presidents welcomed the extraordinary meeting of the 
foreign and finance ministers of the G-7 countries and the Russian Federation 
scheduled for April 14-15 in Tokyo. Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin also 
expressed their satisfaction with the successful conclusion of negotiations in 
Paris on the rescheduling of the international debt of the former USSR. The 


United States announced its support for Russia's intention to become a full 
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member of GATT and to begin, in the near future, official talks on the 


conditions of Russia's accession to GATT. 


The Presidents agreed to give fresh impetus to development of the U.S.- 
Russian relationship in all its dimensions. To coordinate and direct this effort 
and to activate a comprehensive and intensive dialogue, they agreed on 
measures to improve the mechanism for mutual consultations. In particular, 
working groups will be set up involving high-level officials of both 
governments with broad authority in the areas of economic and scientific and 
technological cooperation. The Presidents agreed to establish a United States- 
Russian Commission on technological cooperation in the fields of energy and 
space. They intend to designate Prime Minister Chernomyrdin and Vice 


President Gore to head this commission. 


The leaders of the United States and Russia attached great importance to the 
prevention of the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and their 
delivery systems. They reaffirmed their determination to strengthen the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), make it universal, and give it an 
unlimited duration. The Presidents stressed their expectation that all countries 
of the former USSR which are not already NPT members will promptly 
confirm their adherence to the treaty as nonnuclear weapon states. They urged 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea to comply fully with its IAEA 
safeguards obligations, which remain in force, and to retract its announcement 


of withdrawal from the NPT. 
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The Presidents agreed that efforts of the United States and Russia will be 
directed toward the entry into force of the START I Treaty and the ratification 
of the START II Treaty as soon as possible. They affirmed that the United 
States and Russia intend to cooperate, on the basis of their mutual interest, in 
environmentally safe elimination of nuclear forces pursuant to relevant arms 
control agreements, in construction of a storage facility for nuclear materials 
and in the controlling, accounting, and physical protection of nuclear 
materials. The United States reiterated its readiness to provide assistance to 
Russia for these purposes. The Presidents called for prompt conclusion, on 
mutually acceptable terms, of the negotiations on an agreement on the 
conversion and sale for peaceful purposes of nuclear materials removed from 


nuclear weapons. 


The Presidents underscored their determination to broaden interaction and 
consultations between Russia and the United States in the areas of defense and 
security. They instructed their Ministers of Defense to explore further 


possibilities in that direction. 


The Presidents noted the progress achieved at the recent United States- 
Russian talks on chemical weapons in Geneva. They welcomed the progress 
made in preparing the protocols necessary to submit the "Agreement on 
Destruction and Non-Production of Chemical Weapons" of June 1, 1990, for 
approval by the legislative bodies of the Russian Federation and the United 
States. 
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They also welcomed progress achieved in developing agreement on the 
preparation and implementation of the second phase of the Wyoming 
Memorandum of Understanding of September 23, 1989, regarding a bilateral 
verification experiment and data exchange related to prohibition of chemical 


weapons. 


The Presidents agreed that it is necessary to achieve the earliest possible 
resolution of questions about cooperation in non-proliferation of missiles and 
missile technology in all its aspects, in accordance with the principles of 
existing international agreements. They also decided to work together to 
remove obstacles impeding Russia's access to the global market in high 
technology and related services. The Presidents agreed that negotiations on a 
multilateral nuclear test ban should commence at an early date, and that their 


governments would consult with each other accordingly. 


Mindful of their countries' responsibilities as permanent members of the UN 
Security Council, the Presidents affirmed that U.S.-Russian cooperation is 
essential to the peaceful resolution of international conflicts and the 
promotion of democratic values, the protection of human rights, and the 
solution of global problems, such as environmental pollutions terrorism, and 
narcotics trafficking. The United States and Russia stressed their 
determination to improve the effectiveness of peacemaking and peacekeeping 
capabilities of the United Nations, the CSCE, and other appropriate regional 


organizations. 
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Recognizing that the problem of mistreatment of minorities and ethnic 
communities is increasingly a source of international instability, the 
Presidents stressed the critical importance of full protection for individual 
human rights, including those of ethnic Russian and all other minorities on the 
territory of the former Soviet Union. They affirmed their commitment to the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts in that region on the basis of respect for the 
independence, territorial integrity, and security of all member states of the UN 


and the CSCE. 


The Presidents announced their intention to expand and improve their joint 
work in the area of environmental protection. They agreed to coordinate on 
joint ecological measures to be taken and research to be done, and on support 
for financing agreed programs. The Presidents agreed that the level of mutual 
openness achieved makes it possible to proceed with new forms of 
cooperation in science and technology, including programs in the field of 
outer space. The two countries will further develop bilateral cooperation in 
fisheries in the Bering Sea, the North Pacific, and the Sea of Okhotsk, 
including for the purpose of preservation and reproduction of living marine 
resources and of monitoring the ecosystem in the Northern Pacific. The 
Presidents further agreed to expand significantly their contacts, exchanges, 
and cooperation in the areas of culture, education, the humanities, and the 


mass media. 


The joint efforts of both countries have succeeded in establishing a new 
character for Russian-American relations. The Presidents reaffirmed the 


principles and provisions of the Camp David Declaration of February 1, 1992, 
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and the Charter of U.S.-Russian Partnership and Friendship of June 17, 1992, 


as a basis for relations between the two countries. 


Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin expressed their deep appreciation to Prime 
Minister Mulroney and the people of Canada for hosting their meeting in 


Vancouver. 


With a view to accelerating the development of U.S.-Russian partnership, the 
Presidents agreed to meet regularly at the summit level. President Yeltsin 
invited President Clinton to visit Russia. President Clinton accepted the 


invitation with appreciation. 


/U.S. Newswire 202-347-2770/ 
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Let All Sins be Forgotten by Patrick Bruskiewich 


He sat with only the glow of his monitor illuminating his face. The rest of the 
room was dark. It was well past three in the morning and he was tired. He 
hadn't slept in four days. He felt euphoric and exhausted at the same time. 


He hesitated sending the upload command. 
He paused to ask himself ... “did this meet the criteria of the Manifesto?’ 


1) No one shall be physically harmed. 
2) Save the Salmon. 
3) Let them eat Zucchini. 


He smirked. I guess what he was about to do met the first two criteria. Yes 
the third criteria was kooky but then hasn't the world become a bit too kooky, 


too? 


The third criteria was in actual fact a stale joke. He never touched the stuff. 
Zucchini reminded him of his penultimate girlfriend, Brie. The middle of last 
year she had helped him set down his Save the Salmon Manifesto. Brie was 
a radical vegetarian that let her hair grow long, on her head, under her armpits, 
on her legs and between her navel and her knees. She was quite a jungle even 


for Une Bohemiene. 
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It was a bit silly that a woman who swore off milk. would be named after 
fermented cheese. But in so many ways Brie was silly! Her absurdity was 
perhaps what first drew him to her, he being a bit reckless as well. At first he 
didn't mind her addiction ...She ate Zucchini like it was the source of eternal 
life. But then he noticed she even started to turn a bit green at the edges and 


to smell like the stuff. 


In the midst of intimacy he had noticed how she even tasted like the stuff, and 
that her soft folds were turning vernal. He felt obliged to crack a joke about 
that. She kicked him in his family jewels. That was the last time they were 
intimate. They broke up a few days later. What a row they had had. 


A shudder went down his spine when he remembered this. It was ickiness by 
association. He could still hear the jingle-jangle of her beads, sacred crystals 
and hallowed mantras. He could live with all that, but he drew the line with 


her Zucchs! 


It hadn't taken him long after first meeting her to realize that Brie blamed men 
for everything. Pollution, consumption, over population and war. He tried to 
remind her that half the world was not male. But she would not listen. 
Women were goddesses ... she would yap. Then she would pounce him, 


afraid he would dash. 


He was less inclined to be so judgmental. He knew quite a few women who 


intimated, consumed and yes, messed up the world. They were the ones who 
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made their faces up, did their nails fancy and went in search of good prices 
around town in their mobiles. Then Brie would always fixate on war, and then 
they would fight! He shook his head. He couldn't believe that had been 
together for three years. Towards the end time slowed to a crawl. It was like 


he had known her forever. 


In the end her radicalism ultimately wasn't his! What was the expression ... 


‘two progressives that progress together stay together." 


He shuddered a second time, this time in a different part of his anatomy. Brie 
had left him for a better put down. The other guy was the head of the RZL — 
the Radical Zucchini League. He claimed that planting enough Zucchini 
would feed the world. But he knew the real reason why she had left. She was 


hypersexual. He was tired! 


His latest love interest well, she's not a radical but instead a normal type who 
is trying to rebel from her boring life. Tiffany seems to like the thrill of his 
friendship with her. He knew that and so he wondered how long that would 
last. He had a plan with her. Get her to stop making up her face. Get her to 
leave her nails plain. Get her to shop the secondary market just like him ... 
and get her to enjoy the life of the roly-poly set. It was his mantras to 


transform her into Une Bohemiene. 


And the sex thing. He wanted to try something different for a change. “Cross 
your legs and wait until you are married!" he had told her, which made her 


even more amorous. If anything would cement their accord it would be this. 
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He wanted her, but he didn't want her to know that. She wanted him, at any 


cost. It was driving her crazy. 


He hadn't yet reached the point to trust her with the truth and so he trusted 
Tiffany with the make believe. She did not know about his Manifesto. Instead 
it was his street art that she seemed to fixate on, a convenient Banksy that was 
all her own. Sure, Tiffany was a snow flake, but she was not that complicated 
and he was tired of complications. Only one thing really mattered to him ... 


Save the Salmon! 


The only serious thing he had asked Tiffany was ‘did she like Zucchini?’ 


“Eeeck Zucchini!" was her reply. She did not eat fish. 


That was three months ago. 


He leaned back in his chair, waited a few more seconds and then reached 
forward with his right hand and with pained deliverance sent the upload 
command. The 120 Gigs of data disappeared into the dark web. He did his 
best work in the dark. 


He had slowly and meticulously tapped into the financial stream of all the 
sushi restaurants in Vancouver, taking note of the patrons who ordered salmon 
sushi. He had collected their charge card and debit particulars. It hadn't been 
hard for him to do for he had done a Masters in mathematics with prime 


numbers, with coding as his minor. Cracking the encoding had been a snap. 
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Now he was going to Save the Salmon. 


The upload went to a network of white knights scattered around the globe who 
would empty the back accounts of the salmon sushi eaters here in Vancouver 
... It would all be done on a single afternoon of a Friday of a long weekend 
far off shore and with such a footprint that the black knights would shrug their 
shoulders and say it wasn't worth their time and effort. If it was just one white 
knight they would roll up their sleeves and hack at it ... but it was more like 


ten to one; for each ten salmon sushi eaters there was one white knight. 


Each was a solitary hack with a limit of under $ 7,000, under the criminal or 
civil prosecution threshold. Besides ... the proceeds of their solitary hack 
would be sent to local charities. They were all little Robins in the big, dark 


and bad forest helping out the growing multitudes of the poor. 


By choice he was one of them ... the poor, that is. He got up to pluck a few 


leaves off his mint plant to make himself a cup of tea. 


He smiled as he thought that it would take the black knights about two weeks 
to sort out where the hacks occurred ... at the sushi restaurants in Vancouver. 
Then they would take a few more days to realize it was all about salmon sushi. 
Who would trust the sushi restaurants in Vancouver to serve them salmon 


sushi ever again? That would be the icing on the cake. 
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It's the hypocrisy of it all! Claiming to be environmentalists while they 


devour and destroy the salmon fisheries! How Suzuki of them ... 

It was nearly four in the morning when he returned to his monitor. There were 
two message blinking on him. One was from Tiffany ... that would wait and 
the second from Cubes. 

Three letters ... LOX ... he smiled ... /ot on exchange. 

He didn't know who Cubes was. He knew deep down that Cubes could be 
trusted. They had worked well together on other white knight things in the 


past. 


He sipped his mint tea contentedly, then opened Tiffany's message. He 


flushed. 

Holy Bill Gibson! She sure doesn't take NO for an answer! 

He shrugged his tired shoulders and messaged her back asking her over the 
following morning for breakfast. Deep down, he felt so alone. He needed 


Tiffany's company. 


*Let all sins be forgotten' he thought. Then he closed his eyes and fell fast 


asleep. 
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A fine collection of Art Books 


A growing collection of titles 


Editor in Chief: Patrick Bruskiewich 
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A Novella 
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The Woman and the Orchid by Andrew Soutar 


Kavanagh was on the sentimental side, fulfilled all the demands of the 
dramatist. There was only one woman in his life, and one idea in his mind, 
which was that if he couldn't marry her he would creep into some comer of 
the world where none might know of his sorrow. In all other respects, 


Kavanagh was highly acceptable to those who set a value upon manliness. 


He was in the north of Japan, pro~ fessing some interest in afforestation, when 
he learned that the one woman in the world had married a certain John 
Maxwell, who had taken away from her people the fear of impoverishment, 
and brought to her an orchid of his own dis~ covering that was to bear her 
name. Since Kavanagh would have gone on loving her memory even if she 
had died, it was not unnatural in him that the triumph of Maxwell as a rival 
should be of no great significance. He remained three years in the north of 
Japan; then he received a letter from Eunice that changed him from a man of 
deep reticence and brooding countenance to one of eager desire and re- 
established belief in the goodness of Providence. In her letter, she told him the 
story of three years of utter indifference and selfishness. Maxa well was gone 
on one of his orchid-hunting expeditions in the East Indies. He had been away 
more than twelve months, and in that time he had written to her only twice, 
and then in cold, unforgiving language. There had been quarrels from the very 
beginning. His mind and time were devoted entirely to the hobby of his life, 
and as she could not—would not, in his opinion—share the “magic beauty" 
of that hobby, he felt that she had no other claim on him than that represented 


by an allowance paid through his solicitors. 
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There was a time, she wrote, when Jay Kavanagh would have yielded up every 
other interest in his life to serve a woman who lost him because, like him, she 
set duty first. She wondered if Jay Kavanagh remembered, and if, in the hour 


of the woman's trouble, he would help her.... 


“In my last letter to John Maxwell, I protested against the refined cruelty of 
deserting a wife, knowing that she and her people were dependent on him— 
deserting her, yet making of a solicitor a sort of relieving officer, an agent who 
measured out an allowance with a covert sneer on his face that was meant to 
re3 mind her of her helplessness. The last letter I received from John Maxwell 
came from Borneo. He was going up country, he said, and expected to be brick 
in about three months. Nothing has been heard of him since. Can you find him 


for me?" 


There were other things in the letter that showed how deeply and accurately 
she had plumbed the depths of Kavanagh's mind. He was prevented by those 
other things from rushing across the world to her side; but between the lines 
of the letter he read the unwritten promise of the oasis after three years in the 


desert. 


He sailed from Hakodadi on a coastal steamer the night after receiving her 
letter, and disembarked at Tokyo in order to replenish a travel-worn kit and 
make inquiries about the chances of getting down to Borneo and into the 
interior with mercurial speed. He cabled to her from the city of mud and 


bamboo, informing her that he was on his way to Borneo; and thenceforward 
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his movements were swift and dramatic. It was as though the whole of the 
Eastern Hemisphere had become "privy to his thoughts; there was the song 
of imminent triumph in the boisterousness of the wind; the typhoon that struck 
the ship off Formosa was all laughter and encouragement to him; the hum and 
roar of the engines were a musical accompaniment to the dream-songs in his 
brain. Then he was in the lazy, sensuous, aromatic splendor of the East Indian 
Archipelago. In the shimmer of the heat he saw the vision of Eunice as on the 
day when he saw her for the first time—a fragile slip of a girl in white linen; 
in the cool of the eastern night, with a purple sky and a moon that silvered the 
ocean from the side of the ship to the rim of the world, he saw her laughing at 
him from out of the shadows, beckoning to him from the white path that lay 
across the sea. And when he got to Sarawak, and heard the name of John 
Maxwell mentioned within five minutes of his arrival, he was guilty of a 
superstitious feeling that the whole world had suddenly dropped its interest in 
other things and was concerning itself with him, and John Maxwell, and 


Eunice. 


It was on the veranda of the Batavia Hotel, where he was trying to wash the 
heat out of his throat with iced drinks, that he met Bruch, a tall, thin, weedy 
Dutchman, who chewed tobacco and drank “planters’ champagne.” He was 
not the type of man to appeal to Kavanagh, whose soul revolted against 
nothing so much as untrimmed finger-nails. Bruch appeared to have used his 


for every task imaginable. It was Bruch who opened the conversation. 


“Rubber, I reckon?” he said, spitting at a lizard on the wall. 
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“No,” said Kavanagh. “Orchids.” 


Whereupon Bruch lifted his eyebrows and said: “Are you Westerners mad on 


orchids?” 


“As dingoes,” said Kavanagh. “Do you know anything?” 


“If you're a collector, yes. But you've got to pay my price. I can put you on 
to the craziest things in orchids. I knew something about ’em—orchids that 
small you need to look through a microscope at them, orchids as big as that 
span above your head, orchids that are alive. Did ye get that, stranger? 


1? 


Absolutely alive. I’ve known 'em eat a man. Now, call me a liar 


“If we'd been talking about anything else save orchids,” said Kavanagh, “I 
should have called you one; but orchids seem capable of anything. I’m a 


collector." 


Bruch nodded approvingly. “I’m in rubber, myself,” he said. “True, you get 
more money for an orchid, but you’ve got the selling, to some mad fool, and 
there ain’t many of them about. Rubber you can sell to anybody. There was a 


man of the name of Maxwell—" 


Kavanagh was lighting a cheroot at the moment. He paused and looked over 


the flame at his man. 


“John Maxwell?" he suggested. “He was a famous collector." 
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“Why was a collector?" asked Bruch. 
"The last time I saw Maxwell he was tough enough, but madder than a coolie 
who'd gone to bed with a bottle of rye whiskey." “I’m looking for John 


Maxwell." 


“Of course you are,” said Bruch, “else you wouldn't be making so many 


inquiries about him." 


Kavanagh had made inquiries of only two persons in the town, but he wasn't 


surprised at Bruch's remark. 


“Friend of his?" asked Bruch’. 


“No,” said Kavanagh, “I can’t say that I am. But I’m rather anxious to meet 


him. I suppose it’s the same man .we’re talking about?” 


“Well, now, how would you describe him?” said Bruch. 


“Tve never seen him in my life. All I know is that he's been out here twelve 


months or more.” 


“Moneyed man, isn’t he?” 


“I believe so.” 
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“Cantankerous sort of fellow? Not the man that you'd like to make up to? I’ve 
heard of some of his dealings, and the way he handles the Dyaks he takes into 
the interior with him on his orchid-hunts. This isn't a very big island, mister, 
but you can get far enough away to cut a man in two with a whip without 
anybody hearing about it. Oh! I know something about Maxwell. Married, 
isn't he? No children. A babyish, spoiled fellow. But did you know that he 
had a chest as thick as a piece of paper? What fools to themselves these orchid 
hunters are! They go plunging about in swamps and risking their lives again 
and again—for what? Just to be the first to pick up a cussed flower that dies 
if you look at it two minutes on end. Now, if a man had to do that for a living, 
there'd be something in it, but Maxwell, as you say, is supposed to be a 


moneyed man." 


They went on talking in this strain until Kavanagh made the discovery that he 
liked Bruch. The man fascinated him principally because of his dry and 
unemotional narrating of adventures. He was familiar with every island in the 
Archipelago, had made fortunes and lost them, had gambled with death and 
taken his chance like a man in a thousand-and-one tight comers. He was rough 
in speech, but once he had shed the natural suspicion with which an adventurer 
looks upon a stranger, he was wonderfully simple, and as grateful for human 


sympathy as any woman. 


Kavanagh dined with him at the hotel that night, and found that he was in a 
fairly influential position in the town, was looked up to by the hotel servants, 


and apparently had money to spend. 
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Kavanagh, himself, was not a communicative man, but the wine was very 
comforting that night, and soberness and clarity of thought were not possible 
in view of all that had come to pass. He was like a lover with a secret, a secret 
that would be joyous only if it could be imparted to another. Almost before he 
knew what he had done, his story was told; and as Bruch was in no wise 
sympathetic towards John Maxwell, Kavanagh was conscious of a bond of 


understanding between himself and the Dutchman. He said to Bruch: 


“Jam going up-country to find John Maxwell.” 


"Steady," said Bruch. “I didn't believe you this afternoon when you said you 
were an orchid hunter. I'll be frank; I got it into my head that you were a 
hunter of orchid hunters. Now, don't you risk a white, clean life for a man like 
Maxwell. I’m a gambler; I’ve gambled in every port in the world, gambled for 
a fortune ... yes, and gambled for a drink of water. But no one has even known 
Jan Bruch to mix in a gamble when the stakes was a woman. It isn't worth it. 


Now, if you're out to make money ..." 


“Tm not.” 


“I was going to suggest rubber,” said Bruch, not at all disappointed, judging 
from the tone of his voice. “But if money isn't in your line, there's nothing 
else for me to suggest, unless it is that you're out for a halter. Maxwell married 


the woman, didn't he? What right have you to interfere?" 
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‘I’m interfering because I believe that I can bring them together again,” said 


Kavanagh. 


“Which,” said Bruch, before emptying his wineglass, “is such an easy lie that 


I blamed near swallowed it.” 


“It isn't a lie,” said Kavanagh; “and if I were not your guest at this table—" 


“Jaj ja," said Bruch, with great composure, “and you're big enough to do it; 
and that's the pity of it. There are so many jobs waiting to be done in this 
world that I don't like the idea of your going up into the interior to run the risk 
of fever or all the other troubles that are awaiting orchid hunters and—and 


other fools." 


Said Kavanagh: “If I’ve got to search this island from the north to the south, 
I’m going to find John Maxwell.” He said it loudly, because the memory of 
Eunice and the strength of the wine heated his blood. He said it, too, in a 
threatening tone of voice, and was only brought to himself by Bruch tapping 
warningly on the table with the handle of a knife. The proprietor of the hotel 
was standing just behind Kavanagh’s chair. He wanted to know how long Mr. 


Kavanagh intended to make his stay. 


Presently, Bruch said: “Well, if so be your mind’s made up, all that’s left to 
me is to thank you for a very pleasant meeting. When a man has been hogging 
it alone for years among niggers and port trash, there’s nothing helps him to 


believe that he’s still a man so much as meeting a white, clean, intelligent 
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fellow who isn't out to make money. All I know about Maxwell is that he 
went into the interior, maybe twelve months ago, as near as I can figure it out. 
He was sitting in this very hotel, at the table next to ours, sitting with a man I 
used to know when I was working an orchid shipment. Maxwell talked about 
the darned flowers until everybody in the room was sick of the sound of his 
voice. A quaint little fellow he is, too, with a face all shriveled up like a 
chimpanzee, and eyes just as wicked. Some mighty queer stories he told about 


an orchid. ... Now, what did he call it? ... A Van Hookey ..." 


“Vanda Hookeriana?" suggested Kavanagh. 


“I don't know,” said Bruch; “it was a queer story about a Dyak, and poison, 
and the smell of the thing turning a man's brain. I was glad to see the back of 
Maxwell. No man would trust him far. While he was in this room he was 
talking about experimenting with certain orchids that could remove any man 
he had a grudge against; all he had to do was to leave an orchid in the room 
where he was sleeping. Now, tell me, why are men like that given such brains? 
It don't seem right, to me. ... If it had been money you was out for, I could put 


you in the way of getting it." 


“I want to get up-country,” said Kavanagh, “and I'll thank you for some hints. 


I suppose it's possible to get hold of a guide?" 


“Who'd probably slit your throat,” said Bruch, pleasantly, “and that before 
you'd covered twenty miles. Have you ever had the handling of Dyaks? Be^ 


cause only a Dyak could get you through." 
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“Ym not afraid to go alone,” said Kavanagh, jealous of his reputation as an 
explorer. “I’ve just come down from the north of Japan, where they'd never 


seen a white man until they set eyes on me. That was right in the interior." 


Bruch was nodding slowly, as though already he had decided in his own mind 
that Kavanagh was a man of resolution and skill as a traveler. “You'll have to 
get up to the Barito River, and when you strike it, follow the course down 
towards the sea. You'll be certain to find Max-^ well there. I heard him say 
that he had his own place, and didn't know of a Western house that was 


anything like as comfortable." 


“I suppose you wouldn't care to accompany me?" Kavanagh suggested. 


“No, I would not,” Bruch replied, without any hesitation. “When a man has 
two or three rubber plantations to keep his eye on, he’s not going to waste his 
time hunting up mad orchid collectors. I’m clearing out first thing in the 
morning for Java. I shall be away some months. I’ve told you all I know about 
Maxwell. Go up and take your chance, if you like, but it isn’t a job that I'd 


like to send a son of mine on, if I had a son." 


They remained in each other's company until long after midnight, and 
Kavanagh left Bruch feeling that the hours had been well spent in his 
company. He was a study, a type of man that excited the Western imagination; 


and while he was crude in speech, one fact impressed itself on Kavanagh's 
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mind—his table manners were perfect, and once or twice he used an 


expression that hinted at an education far above the ordinary. 


A strange thing happened to Kavanagh in his room that night. Before he had 
been in bed ten minutes he was conscious of a drowsy, sickening odor. He got 
out of bed to open the door, so that the slight night breeze blowing in through 
the open windows might purify the room. Before his foot touched the floor, a 
hideous scarlet film came over his eyes; there was a tickling sensation in his 
throat. He managed to reach the door opening on the corridor, and the fall of 
his body awakened Bruch, who was sleeping in the next room-but one. The 
proprietor of the hotel, a Spaniard, also came to his assistance. When he 
recovered, he described what had happened, but when the proprietor said, in 
a meek voice of protest, “My wine is of the best, Senor," Kavanagh 
remembered that he had accepted too liberally of Bruch's hospitality at table. 
All the same, he asked that he might have another room, and this was given 
him. Neither Kavanagh nor the hotel proprietor saw Bruch take from beneath 


the pillow the two purple and yellow petals. 


Kavanagh's journey into the interior and thence north ward, is not to be 
described at any length. Whenever possible, he made use; of the services of 
Dyaks, but, trusting to Bruch's valuation of their loyalty, he did not rely too 
much upon them Nearly a month passed from the time he left the hotel until 
he reached the Barito River. For one whole week he had traveled alone, and 
without coming upon any sign of a living person. On the morning of the eighth 
day, he sighted a roughly strung-together bungalow, erected on a miniature 


plateau, and facing the river. Behind it stretched the primeval forest of sandal- 
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wood, gums, spices, camphor, a forest so dense as to seem utterly 
impenetrable. The climate, which had been well-nigh intolerable further 
south, was worse the further he got away from the equatorial line, thus 
confounding the hopes with which he had been buoying himself ... It was hot 
and clammy and terribly enervating; moreover, the flood season was long 
since past, and the river sagged lazily between low banks of evil-smelling mud 
which gave off a miasma that made Kavanagh value more than ever the stock 


of quinine with which he had fortified himself. 


There was no sign of life about the bungalow, but when he raised his voice 
and called “Maxwell!” what appeared to be a panther threw up its head on the 
fringe of the forest, and turning, bolted precipitately into the undergrowth. He 
called again, “Maxwell!” and, now, he was within the compound. From 
some where inside the bungalow came an answer, a weak, wailing call. 
Taking his revolver from its holster, Kavanagh ran quickly up the steps of the 
veranda and tried to open the door, which was locked. The windows were 
shuttered. He heard the man inside call, “Break open the door,” and he obeyed. 
Now, he was in a passage that obviously had not been used for a long while, 
since fungi sprouted from the wooden walls, and the rank smell of putrefying 
food seemed to come from every quarter. It was in a room at the back of the 
veranda that he found the only occupant—the frail little man whom Bruch had 


described. 


“John Maxwell!” he exclaimed. 
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The man lying on the bed covered with mosquito nets said "Yes," in a tired, 


weary voice. *John Maxwell. Who are you?" 


Kavanagh did not answer the question. The wretched condition of the man on 


the bed divorced his mind from every thing save a humane desire to succor. 


“Just keep quiet," he said in a pitying voice. “You’ve got the fever bad, and if 
you excite yourself there'll be small chance of pulling you through." He gave 
his man a liberal dose of quinine, flung open the window to get what air there 
was, then closed it partially out of consideration for the invalid. With the skill 
of a trained nurse, he remade the bed without unduly disturbing Maxwell; then 
began an inspection of the bungalow. He passed from room to room, turned" 
over, idly, the sheets of manuscript lying in what he supposed was the study, 
and smiled pityingly at the voluminous notes on Eastern orchids. The walls of 
most of the rooms were covered with mildew; there was a picture of Eunice 
hanging on one panel, from which great clumps of fungi sprouted so that they 
formed a fantastic framework. In other rooms were guns, the barrels 
hopelessly rusted; fishing rods, butterfly nets, and all the paraphernalia of a 
man who has given up his life to the wild. When he returned to the sickroom, 
he found Maxwell lying in the same position in which he had left him. Bruch 
had been unjust in describing the eyes as wicked; rather were they pathetically 


simple and resigned. The sick man touched his throat. 


“Hurt me— shouting," he said, weakly. 
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Kavanagh said, “Sorry,” as if he were to blame, and searched in the medicine 


case that always accompanied him for the glycerin and borax. 


“ ‘Boys’ all cleared,” said Maxwell, and smiled bitterly. “Cowards!” 


“Don't talk," said Kavanagh. “DI do all that. I've heard of whites clearing 


away from fever, so you can't blame a superstitious native." 


Maxwell said, “I suppose not," and closed his eyes. 


It wasn't exactly lack of sympathy that made Kavanagh add; 


“Ifa man chooses to bury himself on an island like this he should be prepared 
for this kind of thing," A reference to Eunice almost found expression before 
he realized that as yet he had not told Maxwell his name. He was about to 
mention it, when the eyes of the sick man opened slowly and focused his. 
Then, a thin, wasted hand, all freckles and blue veins, reached under the pillow 
and drew out a wallet. The hand lacked the strength to hold the wallet out; 
Kavanagh stooped and took possession of it. “All right,” he said reassuringly. 
“PI look through it presently. Meanwhile, try to sleep for an hour. I’m going 


to forage round for grub, and I'll get a fire going to heat some water.” 


At the end of an hour, he had straightened things up a little; there was a 
quantity of tinned food in the bungalow, and on the roof he found an ingenious 
combination of rain-tank and filter. He brewed some coffee for himself, went 


back to the sickroom to see how Maxa3 well was progressing, and finding him 
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asleep, went out to the veranda to smoke. There he opened the wallet, and 
with the guilty feeling of one stealing into a forbidden room, took out the 
contents. There was a small carte-de-visite of Eunice, the print slightly soiled 
by mildew. The bold scrawl across the bottom of the card, “To John,” brought 
a sting to Kavanagh’s heart. There was a small photograph of Maxwell 
himself, taken when he was ten years younger, according to the date beneath 
the photographer’s imprint. The two cards had been held together, face to face, 
by a rubber band. In the wallet were shriveled petals, presumably of orchids, 
rough notes on climatic changes and the varying periods of orchid-seed 
germination; but that which sent the blood rushing to Kavanagh’s cheeks was 
a letter from Eunice. He read it, but not until he had twice tiptoed along the 


corridor to glance into the sickroom. 


“You wrong me, John,” she had written. “Jay Kavanagh was a friend in the 
days before you and I were introduced, a friend whose one great aim was to 
bring a little sunshine into a life that was well-nigh full of clouds. If only you 
could meet him! No jealous thought would remain in your mind.” Then, she 
went on to remonstrate against his indifference to her position; towards the 


end, she was bitter in her reproaches. 
Kavanagh replaced the letter and photograph in the wallet and locked the thing 
in his pack. He returned to Maxwell, and for a long while remained seated by 


the side of the bed, staring at the flushed, unhealthy face. 


"About a couple of days,” he muttered. 
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The sick man opened his eyes. "As ... bad ... as ... that?" 


"I was thinking about the monsoon," said Kavanagh, quickly; "it's about due." 


"Lying," said Maxwell, feebly. "I know I haven't a chance. If you should 


meet—" 


"Eunice?" whispered Kavanagh, bending down to catch every word. 


"No," frowning, "Bruch." 


"l've met him—in Sarawak." 


"Inhuman devil.” He was too weak to say more. Kavanagh bathed his brow 
and hands with camphor and water, and continued to watch. Throughout the 
night. Maxwell tossed about on the bed; there were frequent fits of delirium, 
during which the names of “Eunice,” "Bruch," and "Kavanagh” were 
mentioned; sometimes he quoted phrases from the letter which Kavanagh had 
found in the wallet; then he would laugh and plead and whine about the cruelty 
of Bruch; a moment, and he would commence to mutter about orchids and the 
wonderful varieties that had come under his notice. "Grand! Magnificent!” 
Then silence, save a low moaning that brought tears to the eyes of the watcher. 
He was sinking fast at dawn; Kavanagh guessed that he would not weather 
through the fifth hour, when vitality is at its lowest point. He was right. At 


four o'clock. Maxwell made a great effort to raise himself on his elbow. 
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"Friend”—Kavanagh patted the hand that rested on his—“cremation—not 


burial. Promise me. Awful fear animals scratching—you understand. Swear.” 
"I swear,” said Kavanagh, solemnly. 


"God forgive—Bruch,” said Maxwell, and his head dropped back on the 
pillow. 


He died half an hour later. Kavanagh lost his nerve and wandered about the 
compound till the sun had climbed high into the heaven. Before the next dawn 
he was making his way south to Sarawak, his promise to the dying Maxwell 
fulfilled; more, the bungalow had been fired, that all traces of the fever might 
be stamped out. The journey to Sarawak was long and wearisome, but 
Kavanagh struggled through with splendid spirit. He was not conscious of 
having done anything for which he might reasonably take credit; the thought 


that dominated his mind was the freedom of Eunice. 

He stayed one night at the Batavia Hotel (a tramp steamer was leaving for 
Singapore the next day, and, there, he could pick up a liner for England), and, 
strange though it may seem, Bruch dined with him. 

"Got back from Java last night. “ 


Did you find Maxwell, by any chance?” 


"Found him dying.” 
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Drink? Or just—just dying?" 

"Fever." 

"Orchid fever? Or just ... just fever?" 

"Just fever. He died." 

"Poor old Maxwell! And what about his *boys'? Did you give them a hand?" 
"They had deserted him. There wasn't a soul near him," 

"Poor old Maxwell! And you were left to bury him?" 

"I didn't bury him. He had a horror of burial." And he told of the promise he 
gave and fulfilled. He said nothing of the words that Maxwell had uttered 
against Bruch. ... 

"You'll be going to England, friend?” 


"To-morrow.” 


"To comfort the widow? ... Steady!” as Kavanagh half-rose from His chair. 


“And the world will never know.” 
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“What?” 


“Nothing—nothing.” Poor old Max ... well! Well, he’s had his fun and his 
orchids. Eh ?” 


Kavanagh sailed the next day. Six weeks later, he was alone with Eunice. She 
was listening to his story of Maxwell’s end. He minimized the painfulness of 
it, and whispered of the workings of Fate that had taken compassion on their 
loneliness. Days passed; weeks passed. And then the newspapers told of a 
romance of hearts that had won by waiting, of a romance that was greater than 
fiction, of a man who had risked his life to nurse the husband of the woman 


he loved in secret. 


And, suddenly, Jan Bruch thrust his hateful presence into the circle the fairies 


were weaving ... 


“I want to see Jay Kavanagh.” 


He was invited into the room where Kavanagh was sitting with Eunice. 


“I met him in Sarawak,” Kavanagh whispered, but his heart was beating 


wildly because of his indefinable fear. 


Bruch swaggered in and bowed with exaggerated gallantry to Eunice. 


“Maybe the lady would like to leave us a while," he suggested. 
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Eunice looked to Kavanagh for guidance. 

“Please stay where you are," he said. 

“As you please"— Bruch refused the chair that was indicated — “but I thought 
we might settle our business better if we were alone. The thing is—do I share 


without any fuss, or do I fight for my rights?" 


Kavanagh was trying to laugh at what he believed to be a coarse sense of 


humor; then, the words of Maxwell came back. 


"Sit down," he said, sharply, and Bruch obeyed. Kavanagh's was the voice 


that compelled obedience. “What's your business?" 


Bruch shrugged his thin shoulders. “Maxwell’s dead ... isn’t he?" 


“I told you that the last time I saw you.” 


"And this is Maxwell's house? It was his ... put it like that. Now, how did 
Maxwell die? Eh?" 


Kavanagh was quite calm as he re^ plied; “I told you that, too,” but there was 


a threatening fire in his eyes. 
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“You said he died of fever.” Bruch pursed his lips, as if to say, “Why should 


I believe that story?" “You also said that he hankered after cremation.” 

“He did. He was terrified—" 

“He was—or you ?” 

“I? Why should I be terrified?” 

“Well, you weren’t exactly chummy with friend Maxwell; you remember I 
warned you against telling the world about your hatred of him when we were 
sitting in the Batavia Hotel. First thing the proprietor said to me when he heard 


Maxwell had dropped anchor was, ‘Did he plug him?’—he being you.” 


Kavanagh said quietly: “I found Max— well dying of fever. About the first 


words he spoke were against you.” 

“Ah!” Bruch laughed. “So you cremated him—eh? Well, that was one way of 
getting rid of evidence, but you shouldn’t have been fool enough to blab when 
you returned to Sarawak.” 


This time, Kavanagh leaped to his feet and gripped his man by the throat. 


"Are you trying to insinuate that I took John Maxwell’s life?” he said, in a 


horror-laden voice. “I, who nursed him in his fever?” 
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Bruch wrenched himself free. 


"Prove that you didn't," he hurled back. "We know that you went up into the 
interior of the island. We know that you came back and told us that you had 
cremated Maxwell. We know that before you went up you were all for killing 
Maxwell because he had cheated you out of a woman. We know ... 'cause the 
newspapers have told us ... that you're going to marry the lady. And you know 
that you've got to pay to keep my mouth shut. Savvy?" 


Eunice called out warningly as Kavanagh raised his hand to strike, and 
instantly he realized that is would be the height of folly to wage war against a 
man like Bruch with the weapons which would suit Bruch best. It was a 
moment for calm and subtlety, because it required no straining of the 
imagination to see the possibilities of the charge that Bruch was bringing. It 
was known in Sarawak that he had gone into the interior of the island to find 
Maxwell; it was known, through his own words, that he had found Maxwell 
and that Maxwell was dead; it was known, again through his own words, that 


exhumation was impossible. 


Fully appreciating the seriousness of the position into which a series of 
circumstances had thrust him, he returned to' his chair, and looked hopelessly 
at the thin, vindictive face of the Dutchman. Eunice marked the wavering. She 


faced Bruch. 


"Of course, you want money?" she said. 
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“Do I?" said Bruch, grinning. 


“Well, I should think so.” 


"And you think you've only to ask for it in order to get it.” 


“Lady,” said Bruch, in mock seriousness, “my sense of justice is much greater 
than my need of money. I owe a duty to John Maxwell. But I thought that it 
was the right thing to give Mr. Kavanagh a chance to clear himself. We don’t 
want to fill the newspapers with the story, do we? You notice that Mr. 


Kavanagh isn’t too anxious to say anything.” 


Eunice went to the desk and wrote a note. She brought it back to Bruch. 


“There!” she said, boldly. “There’s the address of the solicitor to Mr. 
Maxwell’s estate. If it had been possible for you to blackmail Mr. Kavanagh 
to the extent of a thousand, you may rest assured that the solicitor will pay 
you ten times that amount for your story. Go to him; tell him exactly what you 


have told us. That’s how an Englishwoman regards a blackmailer.” 


Bruch, confident of his ground, having carefully calculated every inch of it, 


accepted the challenge. 


“Tm not the sort of man,” he said, “to spoil a pretty little romance, but since 


you force me to it, the blame is on your own heads.” 
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They let him go. Eunice watched him from the window. Kavanagh, in his 
chair, stared helplessly before him. She went back to him, and asked the 
question with her eyes. He looked up at her and shook his head. 

"That man," he said, *knows that only a miracle can save me from his 
accusations." He told her, again, of how he had found Maxwell, and of all that 


had followed, 


"Everything was destroyed," he said, "everything, excepting this," and he 
took from his pocket the wallet that he had found under Maxwell’s pillow. 


She looked at it, and her breath quickened. 
“I remember the day he bought it,” she said. 


Kavanagh opened it. “I didn't mean to tell you about it,” he said. "There's a 


letter in here." 
“Mine?” 
Mine?” 


He handed it to her. He had wished to keep it from her because of the 


references in it to himself. 
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“We’ll burn it, now,” she said, with the demeanor of a solicitor preparing a 


defense. He took the photograph of her and held it towards her. 


* And that?" he said. 


“I have treasured it so much.” “And that,” she repeated in a mono^ tone, as 


she dropped it in the fire. “Better that nothing should remain.” 


He handed her the second photograph, that of Maxwell. *They were bound 


together, face to face," he said, referring to the two. 


She took the second photograph from him, and glanced at it. 


*Who is this?" she asked. He was at her side in an instant. 


“What?” he exclaimed. “Why, this is John Maxwell, I presume." 


“It is not,” she said. The hand that held the photograph was shaking. Kavanagh 


was even more excited. 


“Eunice,” he cried, “that is the photograph of the man who was in the 
bungalow—the man who said he was John Maxwell. It was taken when he 


was much younger, but to my mind there is no doubt whatsoever ...” 
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“That is not John Maxwell," she repeated, and unconsciously her hand felt for 
his. “Bruch!” she whispered, in’ a frightened voice. “Do you think he will go 


to the solicitor? "What mystery is there here?" 


“We may find out,” said Kavanagh, “by hurrying around to Jamieson’s office. 
Bruch is clever; he is cunning; the man who died in the bungalow tried to warn 
me against him, but the fellow had been so open with me that I suspected a 


private quarrel between them.” 


Within ten minutes they were on their way to the solicitor’s office. Bruch, 
with the courage of one who believed that he held the winning hand, had gone 
to Jamieson, and when Kavanagh and Eunice arrived, it was to find the thin 
Dutchman crouching, rather than sitting, on a chair, all his braggadocio gone, 
his mouth weakly open, while, standing in front of him was a little spectacled 


lawyer, whose finger rested on the button of the electric bell. 


“Come in, Mrs. Maxwell,” Mr. Jamieson called out over his shoulder, “and 
you, Mr. Kavanagh. This gentleman and I have been playing a little drama all 
on our own ... There’s no need to speak,” as Eunice opened her lips. “Mr. Jan 
Bruch has left little to be said by you. Like the majority of rascals, he bungled 
his pretty scheme of blackmail in one very small detail, but that detail will, I 
think, be sufficient for the police. I was just going to touch the bell when you 
came in, so that we might have a larger audience, say a police officer or two, 


to witness the denouement of the drama." 
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Then he addressed himself to Bruch: *Now, my friend," he said, smartly, 
“supposing you repeat the confession that I dragged out of you. Don’t make a 
mistake or let your memory play you false, because just behind your head 
there is a bookcase, and behind that bookcase is a young lady who has taken 
a shorthand note of everything you said. Your story to Mr. Kavanagh and this 
lady was that John Maxwell went up into the interior of Borneo, and there Mr. 
Kavanagh found him. You know very well that John Maxwell never set foot 


in the bungalow on the Barito river. ... Just nod, that will do.” 


“The truth is that the man who died of fever in that bungalow was at one time 
a friend of yours. The two of you met John Maxwell, the orchid hunter. John 
Maxwell died; I won't say from what cause. About that time, an allowance of 
a hundred pounds a month was being sent out by this firm to a Sarawak bank 
in order to cover any expenses to which Mr. Maxwell might be put—an 
arrangement quite usual among travelers. Maxwell having died, in the 
presence of Weber, your friend, it occurred to you that it would be quite 
possible to make the monthly allowance live after him. Weber, being a man 
of weak will, and, apparently as deeply interested in orchid collecting as the 
late Mr. Maxwell, was frightened by your threats to expose him for his share 
in the conspiracy against Maxwell. Again I say, I make no accusation against 
you or Weber with regard to the death of John Maxwell. You managed to get 
Weber up into the interior; you terrified him. He took John Maxwell's place, 


and you collected the monthly allowance." 


“The arrival of Mr. Kavanagh at Sarawak must have been very disconcerting, 


but I'll give you credit for a certain amount of cleverness. It is amazing to me 
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that you allowed Mr. Kavanagh to get into the interior. Perhaps you were not 
very far away from him during the whole of the time he was there; in fact, you 
have confessed as much. You knew that Weber was dying of fever. You say 
that one of the coolies told you so, and tacitly you admit that you left him in 
his sickness. Having learned from Mr. Kavanagh of how Weber died, your 
nimble brain suggested a more profitable game than the waiting for a monthly 
allowance. What a pity it is that you signed your name on that slip of paper 
which admitted you to this office! You must have been in a great hurry to see 
me, because when the commissionaire at the door handed you the slip on 
which to write your name you literally tumbled over yourself to get the thing 
done. What a pity, too, that I have a good memory! It was so easy to connect 
the writing on that slip of paper with one of the receipts sent to me from the 


bank at Sarawak." 

"Shall we press this button?" 

“Give me a chance to get away,” pleaded Bruch, sullenly. 

“Oh! no," said Mr. Jamieson, “not until I have consulted the wishes of this 
lady and gentleman. Besides, the lady behind that "case will have transcribed 
her notes by now. I should like you to sign them. Then we will consider what's 


the best course to take." 


The solicitor stopped, and turned to Kavanagh and Eunice. *Leave everything 


to me," he whispered. *This is the part of a solicitor's work that my soul revels 
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in. Besides, I can see that you two want to say so much to each other," and the 


little eyes twinkled behind the spectacles. 


Eunice and Kavanagh passed out of the office and into the cab that awaited 
them. There was silence until half the homeward journey had been covered. 
Then she touched his arm, and said softly: “I never doubted you for a second. 


Does that make you happier?" 


As he raised her hand to his lips, he said in reply: “If the world had been full 
of Bruchs and there had been no Jamiesons ... if there had been no way out 
of the trap that circumstances had made ... I should have felt no hurt so long 


as you believed in me." 


{first published in Black Cat Magazine, Vol. 28, No. 8, June, 1920} 
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Pictorial: A Female Bacchus 
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Canadian Poems 
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The Laughter in the Kitchen by Susan Musgrave 


All day my daughter and her best friend 
have been playing marriage, destroying 

the house to make it the way they need it 

to be. They've shoved the loveseat 

across the bedroom door to form a barricade, 
overturned the armchairs to give themselves 
temporary shelters. They've even rolled 

the carpet back, "so the carpet won't get 
beer spilled on it," my daughter, pretending 
to be Dad, explains, when I complain: 

the house doesn't feel like my own anymore 
but still I have to live in it. "We can 

build a new house when I make lots of good 
money," my daughter says, butting out 

the Popeye candy cigarette she won 

from the neighbour boy for showing him 
her vagina through a slit in the split 


cedar fence. I wept, told her next time, 


baby, hold out for a whole pack, 

trying to be brave, the way only a mother 
could. "We can't build anything if you 
keep drinking drugs," the tiny wife bursts 


as my daughter keels into the woodstove 
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and pretends to catch fire, the laughter 
in the kitchen filling the house 


where we tried to live. What has become 


of my young life, the man who once pressed 
a fistful of crocuses between my breasts 

and made love to me on the kitchen floor 
while beyond, on the river, 

a loudspeaker-toting paddleboat carried 
honeymooners to the mouth. Later we took 
the same cruise, pretending to be newlyweds 
ourselves, holding hands on the tipping deck 
with others who took photographs to prove 
they had truly been there, they had 


loved each other - once. The laughter 


in the kitchen reminds me: grief 

is a burden, something to be shaken 

like the foxgloves in our garden, stooping 

under the weight of their seeds. I've learned 

the lessons of pain, now wait for the same 

light that makes my daughter's face so 

luminous and wise as she says to her small friend, 
"Now you be Dad. You've got no body so you can't 
get away. I'll be the mother this time." 

painted and tightly closed. 
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Ode to the Apostrophe by Elizabeth Zetlin 


Hey you, hanging 

over us like a grenade 

or a kernel of truth, 

I bet you're tall, dark, 
muscular as a messenger 

of the gods. Though these days 
you probably doge traffic 
on a ten speed, charge 

up stairs to deliver whatever 
we can't live without, 

have forgotten or left out. 
You're quick, to the point. 
You never forget 


what you stand in for. 


But brevity is not the soul. 


You change the cadence of thought, 
address loss, inevitable sword 
suspended by a hair above our heads. 
Kind of like a poet, aren't you? 

Or a politician. You take 
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a lot of abuse for the job you do. 
People don't know when to use you, 
when to leave you out. 

If we want to say "it is," 

then we should use "apostrophe s." 
It's. 


You replace the "I" of "is." 


When you're there it means 
something is missing. 
Otherwise, we don't use you 

and its is possessive, as in- 

The word lost its meaning. 

So simple. But you'd be amazed 
at the number of people who still 
confuse the statement of being 


with the act of possession. 
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Pictorial: The Modern Thinker 


PLST. a ARI 
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Have you read a good math 
or science book recently? 
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Old Prose 
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La Vie de Boheme by Samuel Putnam 


{ Chapter Three: Paris Was Our Mistress} 


Back in the Montparnasse of the 1880’s and the 1890’s there was a 
picturesque figure by the name of Alfred Jarry. To most readers outside of 
France he is not even a name, but every cultivated Frenchman is acquainted 
with the one masterpiece that this indubitable genius produced: the right 
Rabelaisian playlet, Ubu Roi, which is properly regarded as the outstanding 
modern work in the tradition of Rabelais, but which, by reason of its utter 
untranslatability, has remained practically unknown to the world at large. It 
was, however, for his vivid personality and the colorful “Bohemian” life he 
led as much as for the four or five books he wrote that he was noted, just as 
Verlaine was for his absinthe verte or Baudelaire had been for his green beard 
and his Venus noire. The Jarry anecdotes are innumerable, but there is one in 


particular that would seem to hold a moral for those that look for it 


Living in one of the suburbs (Puteaux, I believe it was), Jarry was in the habit 
of returning home every night, no matter what the hour or what the quality or 
quantity of the wine he had imbibed, upon his trusty bicycle. One evening, 
having become sufficiently exhilarated at the heure de Vaperitif and 
perceiving that it looked like rain, he decided to make an early start; but he 
had not gone far when he was caught in the downpour. Now, as it happened, 
he had on a pair of new shoes that day and did not fancy the idea of getting 
them wet; so he stopped and took them off, then mounted again and resumed 


his homeward way. A good housewife who had come out upon a balcony for 
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some purpose or other caught sight of him and stood staring open-mouthed. 
With matronly solicitude, she called down to him: *You poor young man, 
have you no shoes?" Pedaling vigorously along, Alfred shouted back: *Don't 


let it worry you, Madame. I have some nicely polished ones in my pocket." 


I have hinted that there is a moral to the tale. There is. On no subject, perhaps, 
has there been a greater amount of sentimental nonsense written than on that 
of the so-called “vie de Boheme.” Henri Murger has much to answer for! He, 
you may recall, was the penniless youth who, after having served a literary 
apprenticeship as Count Tolstoy's secretary, arrived at the conclusion that 
writers and artists like himself should secede from society and form a country 
of their own to be called *Bohemia." Had not his Scenes de la Vie de Boheme 
reached the operatic stage as Puccini's La Boheme, the damage might not 
have been so extensive; but as it is, the sorrows of Mimi have created a myth 
and a tradition, a myth that is constantly tending to take on life but never quite 


does. 


The thing may be said to have started on an evening in 1830 when Theophile 
Gautier appeared at the premiere of Victor Hugo's Hernani wearing his 
flaming red vest. It certainly started with the mid-century romantics and their 
revolt against the cramping confines of bourgeois life; whence the red vest, 
the green beard, the hashish, the dusky Venus, and all the rest. The French 
say: e-pater le bourgeois; and this business of shocking the staid middle-class 
citizen has been going on for more than a hundred years. Just why the Left 
Bank and the boulevard du Montparnasse should have come to be the habitat 


of the tribe might be a bit hard to explain; one would have to explain why it 
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is that Parisian intellectual life in general has so largely tended to center there. 
In any event, it was upon one of these terraces that Verlaine sat and sipped his 


absinthe: 


J'ai bu ce soir une absinthe verte ... 


and there are still old-timers about the Quarter who his staggering home when 
he had had his fill. Today it is pernod, but the place remains Montparnasse. 
Montmartre had its day—in the early part of the century, when Picasso, 
Braque, Derain, and others were laying the foundations of Cubism—but it is 
back to Montparnasse that they seem to gravitate. Not even Picasso can stay 


away entirely. 


In a preceding paragraph I have spoken of the "business" of shocking the 
bourgeoisie, and a business it has long since be- come so far as the bourgeois 
himself is concerned. The latter's first reaction—in the 1850's, let us say— 
may have been one of shocked surprise, but he very soon came to view the 
matter much as the housewife did as she watched the barefoot Jarry upon his 
bicycle: “You poor young man !” For these denizens of Bohemia were poor, 
very poor indeed, as a rule. And it did not take the canny bourgeois long to 
discover how the picturesque poverty of the real artists might be 


advantageously exploited. 


Thanks to ha Bohbne and similar works, many persons doubtless still think of 
life in a place like Montparnasse or Greenwich Village as a round of gay, 


carefree revels inter- larded with a little soul-satisfying labor on the part of the 
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artist or writer. Legends have grown up which tend to perpetuate this 
conception, such as that of the kindly, whimsical Pere Tanguy, where Cezanne 
used to leave his canvases to be sold at prices that brought him anywhere from 
eight to twenty dollars apiece. Most of us do not know that Renoir's Jeune 
fille dans un jardin" netted the painter six dollars, while his *Pont du chateau" 
earned for him eight dollars. When the same artist's “Vue du Pont-Neuf 
brought as high as sixty dollars, this was looked upon as a fabulous sum; 
twenty dollars for *La Source" was nearer an average ; yet before the end of 


the century this last-mentioned canvas was to be resold for $14,000! 


Such is the not-so-romantic background to la vie de Boheme. It was when we 
Americans began arriving in the 1920's that a new form of commercialism 
sprang up alongside the older variety. The artist, especially the painter, was 
still exploited pretty much as always. In the past, this exploitation had been, 
so to speak, between one Frenchman and another; but now that the postwar 
influx of newcomers from all over Europe and the Americas, and above all, 
from that “land of gold,” the United States, had set in, there were cafes, bars, 
restaurants, brothels, to be opened to cater to this new clientele. And so it is 
not strange if Montparnasse came to take on somewhat the aspect of the new 
and gaudy Montmartre—never quite so bad as that, it is true, but with a 
distinct air of showmanship about it nonetheless. The little bistro kept by two 
brothers at the corner of the boulevard Raspail and the boulevard du 
Montparnasse must be enlarged into the present cafe du Dome; the cafe Select 
had to undergo a transformation of atmosphere; and not many years later the 
big and almost painfully modern Coupole was to open its doors. The Rotonde 


alone, a good deal less populous than it once had been, clung persistently to 
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the character it had won for itself as a place where one could sit and think and 
be alone with his sorrows. It seemed that there now were few who cared to be 
alone—who wished to think?—in the noisy, crowded place that the Quarter 
had be- come. I do not know how it was in the early 'twenties; those who 
came over then tell me that a good deal of the old Montparnasse lingered on; 
but by the time I arrived in the middle of the decade, what with the ever- 
increasing third-class-tourist trade and “exiles” coming in by the boatload, the 
scene had begun to assume the appearance of a Bohemia made to order, with 
a suave proprietor in the background, rubbing his hands in unctuous 


satisfaction and keeping a watchful eye on “la caisse." 


This was the Montparnasse that most of the expatriates found; for the bulk of 
the migration came from 1925 to 1930. Beneath it all a very real artistic and 
intellectual life went on; but the workers tended more and more to retire to the 
Odeon or some other quiet quarter, to the suburbs, or to the provinces, while 
toward the end a number of what might be described as runaway colonies were 
to spring up, in Majorca, Cagnes-sur-Mer, Mirmande, and elsewhere. Few, 
however, were able to tear themselves away completely from the carrefour 
Vavin, which remained the exiles' crossroads and meeting place; and down in 
Provence in the late afternoon one would suddenly feel an irresistible impulse 


and would board an overnight train to breakfast at the Dome. 


Since the Hotel Raspail (which, incidentally, was very respectable) had been 
recommended to us, my wife and I without any intention on our part found 
ourselves thrown into the midst of it all. We did not stay there long but soon 


moved to a suburb. Suresnes, Seaux, Fontenay-aux-Roses—each in turn was 
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to be home to us. In 1930, when I became associate editor of This Quarter, we 
came back to Paris and, after a brief sojourn in the rue La Grange, down near 
Notre Dame and the Sorbonne, we took an apartment for one hectic season at 
Number 8, rue Delambre, practically above Lou Wilson's Dingo bar of The 
Sun Also Rises fame; it was also a few steps from the Dóme and directly back 
of the Coupole kitchen, which used to provide us with an orchestral 
accompaniment of rattling dishes. Later, we moved to the edge of the midi, 
dug in at Mirmande in the Drome, in the ancient province of Dauphine, and I 
became a house-owner and taxpayer at a cost of three thousand francs, or 
about a hundred and twenty dollars in American money. But like all the rest 
of them, I would find myself catching that train for Paris, and my first words 


to the chauffeur at the gore would be: *Carrefour Vavin." 


I will leave it to some future social-psychologist, who was not there, to explain 
just what the hold was that Montparnasse had on us: those two or three squares 
centering about the intersection of the boulevards. Why did the "exiles" tend 
to gather here in this garish environment, with so much that was palpably false 
about it, to associate almost exclusively with other Americans and grow in 
upon themselves? Any satisfactory answer to this question would have to take 
into account the general atmosphere of postwar disillusionment which for 
Americans was given a literary expression in Hemingway's The Sun Also 
Rises, published in the fall of 1926. This novel, as Gertrude Stein well 
perceived, summed up the self-sensed hopelessness of a generation. If you 
couldn't throw the bottle, you could always drink from it, as Hemingway put 
it. And drink they did. It was not the first time that a book had been transmuted 
into real life. What of Werther and his sorrows? The creator of Werther did 
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not commit suicide, but many of his youthful readers felt that such an act was 
the logical corollary to his work. Having put the theme into literature, 
Hemingway was now edging away from the setting he had described and was 
hard at work down in the Saint-Germain quarter even as, in the Dingo, young 
Americans just over were doing their best to imitate Jake and his “let's have 
an- other one" friends. Yet he would drift back now and then; and so would 
we all, for sheer and facile relaxation or on the chance of meeting someone 


worth while. 


The Sun Also Rises may in fact be said to mark the point of cleavage between 
the earlier and the later batch of “exiles,” by embalming in a work of fiction 
which was to become a modem classic the spirit that animated those who came 
in 1921 or shortly after. It was a literary post-mortem. Many of the original 
emigres had been in the war or at least had fought and lost the battle of 
America that followed; whereas those who arrived in the late 'twenties were, 
frequently, of a still younger, unscarred generation—unscarred, that is to say, 
by anything other than the prosperity-crazed America of Calvin Coolidge, the 
America that preceded the crash of 1929. These latter had no great 
disillusionment to drown, they were not rebels, and often they were not 
genuine writers or artists and scarcely pretended to be. Paris at twenty-five 
francs to the dollar had become a “cheapie” a far more exciting place to live 
than Greenwich Village with its bathtub gin and prohibition prices. It was 
"expatriates" such as these that availed themselves of the Hemingway 


tradition, claiming a heritage that was not rightfully theirs. 
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It would, however, be slanderous if one were to convey the impression that 
all Americans in the Paris of the later ’twenties were of this sort. What I have 
been trying to say ail along is that the scene was a decidedly mixed one; and 
it was this very fact that lent it its garish colors and its peculiar fascination. 
There were many hard workers in the American colony, on both banks of the 
river. Ford Madox Ford had published Hemingway's Torrents of Spring and 
given impulse to a new and vital literary movement through the pages of his 
Transatlantic Review. A new and earnest group was coming up around 
transition, edited by Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul; and in the next half-dozen 
years there were to be other magazines, schools of art, and literary-artistic 
manifestations of various sorts. The little box of a Dingo might be packing the 
tourists in nightly, tighter than the proverbial sardine; but some of us did 
manage to get some work done even after our friend Jimmy the Barman had 


forsaken Lou Wilson to open a place (or places, one after another) of his own. 


On the Right Bank, in the neighborhood of the place de l'Opera, there were 
the industrious newspapermen: John Gunther, in charge of the Chicago Daily 
News office, Bill Bird of the New York Sun , and others. At that time I was 
doing a Paris art letter for the News, and used to drop in to see Gunther 
occasionally. I was impressed not only by his industry but by his dignity, his 
assurance, his serious and intelligent interest in the European political and 
social scene. He would give a party at his home now and then, but it would be 
very different from those of the Quarter. The same was true of Bird and most 
of the other men I met. It was true, also, of the best men on the Paris staffs of 
the New York Herald and the Chicago Tribune. On the latter paper was 
Waverley Root, who was later to write The Secret History of the War (the 
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Second World War), and who was then conducting a literary page. Elliot Paul, 
at first literary editor and then city editor of the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, was seldom seen around the Dóme but belonged rather to the 
transition group of the place de l'Odeon quarter; he was one American who 
mingled with the French and had a passionate desire to know them. There was 
Ruth Harris, art correspondent of the Hew York. Times, for whom I 
sometimes substituted, and there were Archibald MacLeish, Glenway 
Wescott, Bravig Imbs, George Antheil, and others, all of whom kept very 
much to themselves, the majority of Montparnassians not even being aware 


of their presence. 


Within its own vaguely precise boundaries the Quarter had a social-artistic 
life quite apart from the cafes. This life centered in certain salons. When I first 
came to Paris, it was to the studio apartment of Ford Madox Ford and Stella 
Bowen that those Americans went who were fortunate enough to be invited 
and who cared to listen to the one-time collaborator of Conrad and discoverer 
of D. H. Lawrence as he reminisced of his yesterdays or discussed, with equal 
enthusiasm, the new and promising talents of today for which he was 
constantly on the watch. By reason of the Transatlantic Review and his having 
published Hemingway, Ford rather dominated the picture at the moment, and, 
being kindly disposed and wholly free of literary snobbishness, liked to gather 
about him those who had some respect for writing as an art with a great and 
noble tradition behind it. Later, after he and Stella Bowen had parted 
company, he started his Thursday afternoons and his much-talked-of sonnet- 
writing evenings, while Stella threw open her studio to British and American 


painters, writers, and others. 
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It was at her place one afternoon that I had the privilege of a private lecture 
from Edith Sitwell on the subject of Rabelais. When informed by our hostess 
that this was the field in which I was working, Miss Sitwell had exclaimed: 
“Ym so glad to meet a scholar. I greatly prefer them to writers. I’m so tired of 
literary people! And now, do tell me all about Rabelais." Whereupon, she told 


me all about him. 


There were other studios and drawing rooms that served as gathering places. 
One was the Montparnasse apartment of Bill and Mary Widney, where one 
was always likely to find some of the transition crowd or the monocled Tristan 
Tzara, founder of Dada, and a young French Surrealist or two. The Widneys 
were charming and intelligent hosts and they and their cocktail parties were 
popular. Lee Hersch the painter and his wife Virginia, the novelist (one of 
Ford's discoveries), gave interesting evenings at which one might meet almost 
anyone from the American colony, while over on the lle- Saint-Louis the 
Marvin Lowenthals had a serious-minded intellectual circle of their own. And 
Ossip Zadkine, the Russianborn sculptor, who speaks English beautifully and 
who for this reason was a friend of the Anglo-American contingent, would 
often have us in of an afternoon to view his work and talk of art with his 
French and Russian confreres. The conversation here was polyglot, witty, and 


rapid-fire, keyed to Zadkine's own quick-tensioned personality. 


When the Surrealists congregated by themselves at the cocktail hour, it was 
often at the home of Bernard Fay, a professor at the Sorbonne then becoming 


known in America as the biographer of Franklin and Washington. In view of 
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his choice of these democratic subjects, it seems strange that he should later 
have become a collaborator of the Nazis during their occupation of Paris, 
being appointed by them to the post of director of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
I do not think that any of us could have been brought to believe that such a 
thing was possible, for Fay then appeared to be deeply and sincerely in love 
with the American democratic ideal. I can see him yet, a little crippled man 
hobbling up to my table at the Deux-Magots. Like Louis Aragon, he spoke an 
English that would put the average American to shame, and he would talk 
fluently of his latest young protege; for I was acting at the time as a kind of 


unofficial scout for the publishing house of Covici-Friede 


I do recall that it struck me as a little strange that Fay's interests should be, 
apparently, about evenly divided between the heroes of our American 
Revolution and the frivolous-capering Surrealists. There was something a 
little incongruous about it, for both were real passions with him. The 
Surrealists were forever at war among themselves, but in Fay's apartment the 
orthodox ones and the secessionists got along well enough together. It was a 
weird assemblage, speaking a weirder idiom. It was not that the language was 
surrealistic in character; both the actions and the speech of the guests 


reminded me, rather, of American homosexuals. 


In the meantime, the one real salon in all Paris, possibly in all the world, in 
the eighteenth-century meaning of the term, was that kept by Nathalie Barney 
in the rue Jacob. Miss Barney was the Cincinnati, Ohio, girl who, arriving in 
France in the early years of the century, became the close friend of the late 


Remy de Gourmont, to whom he wrote the Letters to the Amazon. It was to 
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her place that Proust used to come, as Valery, Gide, and others of the older 
generation still did. Miss Barney at this period was engaged in preparing a 
collection of letters sent her by famous writers, with a view to publication in 
book form. On a recent visit to England, she had spoken of the matter to 
Aldington, and he had brought us together with an eye to the American 


market. 


She was good enough to ask me to her afternoons, and there I found a setting 
that made me think at once of what I had read in my youth of Madame de 
Stael and Miss Barney's other illustrious predecessors. There was the grace, 
the wit, the dignified abandon—everything but the powdered perukes — 
which, so I imagined, must have characterized the salons of a former day. 
France's leading men of letters, Academicians, members of the Institute, 
Sorbonne professors, beautiful ladies, even a stray countess or two, were 
present, with the hostess to all appearances playing an unobtrusive role, al- 
though it was obvious that the “Amazon” was the center around whom all 
revolved. One had the feeling that this was not by any means due solely to her 
long association with de Gourmont, but rather was to be accounted for by the 
charm of her own personality, her swift intelligence, her ready and at times 


biting wit, her warm graciousness. 


There was, certainly, nothing in America to compare with the rue Jacob, 
unless it was Muriel Draper's Thursday afternoons in the late 'twenties and 
early 'thirties, and there—well, the aged-in-the-wood atmosphere of the 


Academy, the Sorbonne, the Prousts, the Gides, the Valerys, was lacking. 
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On the afternoon that I first visited Miss Barney's, Paul Valdry, being absent, 
was the subject of conversation and there were some very sharp comments. It 
was commonly conceded in literary circles around Paris that Miss Barney had 
very largely "made" Valery in the first place; for reputations, I found, were 
still being fashioned in salons like this, and what you heard in the drawing 
room one day you would not be surprised to read a day or two later in 
LeFigaro, Le Temps, Le Matin, or Les Nouvelles Utteraires. But now it 
seemed that M. Valery, following his elevation to the Academy, was 
becoming a bit too sententious for Miss Barney's taste, and rumor had it that 
she was about to *unmake" him. After a number of typically Gallic two-edged 
remarks had been tossed about, including a few in damning defense of the 
absent one. Miss Barney spoke up. "Le pauvre!" she exclaimed, and quickly 
added: “By the way, have you read So-and-So's latest—?" I suspected then 
that what I had heard was true; and as a matter of feet, Valery's reputation— 


in Paris—did take a sudden drop for a while. 


My most amusing memory of Miss Barney's has to do with a certain elderly 
savant of the Sorbonne, a little birdlike fellow with a peaked gray beard who 
was bent on staying young. Among the guests was an exceptionally beautiful 
woman of the kind that radiates sex, and the aged Sorbonnist, whose lecture- 
room was a famous one, was getting more than his share of the refractions. 
He was like an old horse turned out to pasture that is trying to be a colt once 
more. He capered and cavorted, literally danced around the lady, who led him 
on most expertly, to the vast delight of everybody present. The conversation 


that accompanied all this as the professor made his whinnying exit was one 
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whose subtle Rabelaisian quality Remy de Gourmont himself would have 


appreciated. 


It is probably safe to say that a large majority of Americans in the Quarter, or, 
as far as that goes, in Paris, had never so much as heard of Miss Barney and 
her salon. Pound and Aldington, who had known de Gourmont and were her 
friends, would look in when they were in town; Ford, Pierre Loving, and 
perhaps one or two others went there; but to the English-speaking colony in 
general the rue Jacob was as re- mote as all things French outside the bistro, 
the cafe, and the concierge, of their daily lives—as foreign to them as was 
Gallic culture as a whole: the literature, the art, the scholarship, the thinking 
of the country where they had chosen to take up their residence. How many 
of them, I wondered, had even heard of de Gourmont, much less read his 
work; yet at the time of his death, a little more than a decade before, he had 


been one of the most famous of modern writers. 


The Americans were a good deal more likely to prefer such a “salon” as that 
kept by the Countess M — The “Countess” was one of Montparnasse's 
outstanding characters. She was supposed to be of the Italian nobility, and if 
I put her title in quotation marks, it is not that we especially doubted her 
lineage; it is simply.that none of us had ever seen her escutcheon nor did 
anyone care so long as she continued to serve good Scotch. She may very well 
have been a real countess, for we had seen other ladies whom we knew to be 
entitled to such a distinction—the Baroness Elsa, for example, friend of 
Margaret Anderson, Jane Heap, and the Little Review coterie — who in their 


way were quite as scatterbrained as she. Italian she assuredly was, as her 
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swarthy complexion and her accent showed, and she had about her an air of 


distinguished dowdiness that reminded me of the late Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


The Countess and her mysterious consort, who was rumored to be a captain 
of the Scottish Highlanders but whom we had decided to call Sam, were 
invariably short of funds; but that, too, was by no means out of keeping with 
the peerage or with a certain type of the military from across the Channel. And 
this little circumstance did not prevent the pair from giving, in their migratory 
apartment, what were, perhaps, the most lavish and the most outlandish parties 
the Quarter had ever seen. Lavish, that is to say, in a certain sense. There was 
sure to be champagne and caviar in the drawing room—the supply of these 
items was mysterious and unfailing—but out in the kitchen the Countess 
might be arguing with a trades- man over credit for a loaf of bread or two or 


a pound of 


For she had a scheme for financing the menage which sometimes worked and 
sometimes didn't and more often went with hitches. This scheme was the 
laudable one of making well-to-do Americans of the Right Bank and the 
tourist variety pay for the entertainment, and not infrequently the temporary 
board and lodging (a place to sleep against the wall), of “les pauvres artistes,” 
meaning those whom she saw around the Dóme every day and who, she took 
for granted, must be as short of money as she and the captain were, in which 


assumption she was usually right. 


I have neglected to mention that the Countess M was a painter of sorts, 


specializing in portraits of those she thought could pay for them. Some of her 
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efforts were surprisingly good, with a kind of unstriven-for Douanier 
Rousseau naivete, but most of them were pretty terrible. She would “do” a 
portrait from memory (as Baudelaire once recommended) and without the 
knowledge of the "sitter," who would be shown the work of art the next time 
he called and at the same time would be informed that he *owed" the sum of 
2,500 francs or whatever the traffic would bear. Occasionally there were 
protests, but usually not. The Countess knew her *patrons"—all too well in 
many cases. They were, commonly, moneyed dabblers in an overnight 
Bohemia who preferred to keep the "thrilling," the "exciting," experience 
wholly separate from their Right Bank or transatlantic existences; and they 
would accordingly pay without too much demurring. They would pay, and for 
a short while, a very short while, there would be bread and coffee to go with 


the champagne and caviar. 


I recall one early morning when we all fell asleep around the Countess's 
"studio," propped against the wall as was our custom. As I dropped off, I had 
a hazy vision of our hostess engaged in earnest and voluble conversation with 
Abraham Lincoln Gillespie, who at the moment was the latest discovery of 
Eugene Jolas and transition and whose “works” were creating a sensation on 
the Left Bank, where he was a well-known figure. A Philadelphia high school 
teacher until he was tossed on his head in an automobile accident, Gillespie 
had ever since been talking like the *Work in Progress"—the nearest available 
comparison—and had recently begun to write in a manner that made Joyce at 
his most Joycean appear disconcertingly pellucid. Jolas, naturally, could not 


let such a find as this escape him 
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And now, here they were, Line and the Countess, standing in front of the 
latter's most recent canvas as she explained it to him in sputtering Italian, a 
language he did not understand, while he gave her his “criticism” in Gillespie- 
ese, which no one could understand. They were getting along swimmingly, 
each with champagne glass in hand ; and when I was awakened some hours 
later by a midday sun streaming through the window, the first thing I saw was 
a pair of very crossed eyes staring at me from the other side of the room. Line 


was sleeping with his eyes open as he always 


Speaking of our nobility ... There was the *Duke of Montparnasse," the tall 
and impressive Billy West, who, dressed in the most impeccable Park Avenue 
manner, not infrequently in formal afternoon or evening attire, would saunter 
up and down the Boulevard past the terraces. The elegant, prosperous, affable 
“Duke” was our link with that American-international sporting world of the 
Right Bank of which we knew so little, most of us. Today, he will be found in 
the artists" colony at Woodstock, N.Y., where he is proprietor of the *Chateau 


Montparnasse." 


Nor should one forget the Russian "Princess" who went by the name of Maria 
de Naglowska. Founder and sole member of a mystic cult, with weird neo- 
Egyptian rites, she would sit in the cafe Rotonde by the hour, reading from 
her own “sacred scriptures” to an “apostle” or two—that is to say, someone 
who had been unable to elude her—and then would go off into a most realistic 
trance. Her little publication. La Fléche, which she peddled around 
Montparnasse, had to do with new forms of “ecstasy,” “body dynamics," and 


the like. She also spoke of dark mysteries which were celebrated on the 
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Christian Sabbath. Talk to her a little while and you would discover that, like 
so many others about the Quarter, she was running away from something. In 


her case it was “those terrible Bolsheviks.” 


Meanwhile, in the Dôme across the street, sat Ilya Ehrenburg, the Bolshevik 


journalist. 


There was, in short, never any lack of "characters" among us. One of the best 
known and most popular of these was Jimmy the Barman, whom many of us 
saw every night in the week A one-time pugilist from Liverpool, he had started 
as a bartender and then had set up in business for himself. Happy, generous, 
unbelievably guileless in the matter of credit, he was constantly going 
bankrupt and opening again in a new location, to which the entire Quarter 
would flock for more free drinks at the “Grand Opening." It was only when, 
after clos- ing hours at his own place, he had imbibed a little too much at the 
Dóme that he became bellicose, and then presumably just to see if he had 
retained his fighting form. (He usually discovered that he hadn't.) The next 
day he would show up without his shoe-laces, and we would all know that the 
gendarmes had had to provide him with a lodging for the night. The shoe- 
laces were removed to keep prisoners from hanging themselves, and Jimmy's 
never could be found; there was a rumor to the effect that someone had bribed 
an agent and was making a collection of them. Invariably good-natured when 
sober and behind the bar, he would put up with any amount of ribbing on the 
subject from Herbert Gorman, Bob McAlmon, E. E. Cummings, or any of the 


other regulars. 
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I have met a good many barmen in my time, but I have never known another 
Jimmy. When a customer became impossibly obstreperous, our friend from 
Liverpool, who had borne everything with the utmost patience up to that point, 
would reach across the mahogany with a professional haymaker and put the 
fellow to sleep, as gently and as painlessly as possible; after which, he would 
go out in front of the bar, pick the chap up, dust him off, and—as soon as the 
victim had regained consciousness—apologize to him. He then would call a 
taxi, with directions to the chauffeur to see the man safely home, and to top it 


all, would pay the fare ! Is it any wonder that we loved him? 


Later, under the title of This Must Be the Place (the tourist’s customary remark 
as he sought out the rendezvous), Jimmy was to publish his ghost-written 
memoirs, which, with an introduction by Ernest Hemingway, were to have a 


very respectable selling success both in England and in America. 


As Hemingway has pointed out, Jimmy the Barman, like Kiki, the famous 
Latin Quarter model, in reality marks the saddening end of an era whose gaiety 
was always vastly over- estimated. Kiki was another of our personages. She 
has told her story in her own inimitable way in a small volume of 
reminiscences which was published in my translation (again with Hemingway 
as the preface-writer) some seventeen years ago. It is the story of more than 
one Parisian girl of the poorest class who, wavering between the life of a 
slavey (maid-servant) and that of a prostitute, chances to drift within the orbit 
of the artists’ world and there becomes a Montparnasse variety of queen. For 
the attainment of this distinction, personality is a good deal more important 


than mere looks. While Kiki in her prime had a face with which painters and 
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photographers could achieve many effects, including a weird kind of beauty, 
she was certainly far from the American conception of what a model should 
be. Her figure, for one thing, especially as she grew older, was inclined to be 
dumpy; but she made up for it by a vitality and vivaciousness, a seemingly 
naive yet not so naive wit, and a genuine talent—she turned out to be quite a 
good painter, herself—that won her an unquestioned place in the annals of the 


Ateliers. 


She had first come into prominence by posing for Man Ray, the American- 
born photographer, but Pascin, Foujita, Kisling, Derain, practically all the 
leading modernists, had been her employers at one time or another and all 
were extremely fond of her. It was she who held the center of the stage at 
studio parties and at the cafe table. I especially re- member her at cocktail time 
in the Coupole bar, with Andre Derain sadistically amusing himself by 
kicking the stool out from under her, a performance which he repeated almost 


nightly. 


Jimmy the Barman and Kiki were, however, comparatively normal types in 
the Montparnasse of the 1920's, where eccentricity was the rule and every 
college boy over for the summer felt that he had to grow a soulful beard, to be 
shaved off the coming fall, upon his return to the campus. Every kind of 
garment was in evidence, and only the ultra-conventional stood out. It was a 
veritable House of all Nations, this: Frenchmen, Americans, Englishmen, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Spaniards, Italians, Russians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Czechs, South Americans. And for some reason, each nation 


appeared to have contributed its most extraordinary specimens. 
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There were, for example, the eight blond Icelandic giants who every night in 
the week were to be seen standing solemnly at the Dóme bar (au zinc), 
exchanging not a word, staring straight in front of them, and drinking 
themselves into a state of apparent rigidity; whereupon, with the precise 
motions of automatons, they would stalk out the door and into the night, down 
the boulevard du Montparnasse—to their studios, we assumed, for they were 


said to be painters: that was all that anyone knew about them. 


And then, there was Aleister Crowley, from out the fogs of London—or was 
it Scotland, where it was rumored that he owned an estate? The author of the 
Diary of a Drug Fiend, sometimes known as “606,” used to parade around the 
Quarter with his head shaved, save for a waxed forelock which he called “the 
mark of Buddha” or his *Kling-Klong." A pudgy man of fifty or thereabouts, 
he was addicted to kilts and plus-fours. His numerous specialties included 
black magic and devil-worship, alchemy, and hypnotism, and he would 
gravely announce a “revival of Satanism” as a literary school. He liked to tell 
of his orgies, which we believed were more imaginary than real. It was said 
that his bedroom was filled with mirrors, that he might never lose sight of 
himself. In addition to writing (his Memoirs sold for something like two 
pounds the copy under the counter in England), he painted a little and for a 
while was employed in this capacity by the French government, until they 
parted company at the government's suggestion. Wambly Bald, the 
Montparnasse chronicler of those days, whose imagination far exceeds 
Crowley's own, informs me that Aleister's best canvas was one bearing the 


title “Three Men Carrying a Black Goat Across the Snow to Nowhere." 
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Mysticism (or pseudo-mysticism), freakishness, aestheticism, sex, went hand 
in hand on the Rive Gauche. There was Raymond Duncan, Isadora's brother, 
who with his disciples went about in Greek toga and sandals and who 
conducted a well paying school in which painting, eurythmics, and similar 
subjects were taught; while out at suburban Fontainebleau was a Turkish 
mystic by the name of Gurdjieff, who was supposed to have taught the great 
Ouspensky all that the author of Tertium Organum really knew. American 
society women would go there and pay a handsome fee for the privilege of 
scrubbing the floors, carting heavy loads of brick about the grounds, and 
engaging in other forms of manual drudgery, for the good of their fourth- 
dimensional souls; and when they had completed these tasks, they were 
rewarded by being subtly and metaphysically insulted by the Master at dinner, 
after which they would be entertained with a variety of music and dancing that 


was almost literally *out of this world." 


A. R. Orage, the well known British man of letters and editor of the New 
Statesman, was associated with the Fontainebleau colony and helped to confer 
respectability up- on the cult, while Gorham B. Munson gave it publicity in 
America. It was, accordingly, not strange if similar groups began to spring up 
in Montparnasse, with Margaret Anderson, Jane Heap, Mark Turbyfill, and 
others of the Little Review starting a “Gurdjieff Circle," which, under Miss 
Heap's leadership, met in the studio of Georgette Leblanc, famous for her long 
association with Maeterlinck. Now and then one of the less spiritual among 


us, by feigning a piety he did not fed, would with considerable difficulty 
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contrive to get inside the sacred precincts of the Master himself and would 


bring us back a report of the strange carryings-on. 


Probably no one occasioned more gossip than did Willy Seabrook; and in his 
case, it was neither mysticism nor aestheticism, but rather sex—the peculiar 
forms of it that he preached and, by his own account and those of others as 
well, was in the habit of practicing. Willy loved to boast of his exploits: his 
flagellation of women, his instruments of sexual torture, his mania for human 
flesh, his adventures in the jungle. His account was so lurid that I am not sure 
how much of it was believed; but every once in a while some young woman 
would appear who would swear, with an abundance of convincing detail and 
a good deal of pride, that she had been one of his subjects and that all his 
stories were true as far as women were involved. We all liked Seabrook; there 
was an air of physical bigness about him—I can see his hulking shoulders as 
he entered a room—there was a vitality and heartiness that did not seem to go 
with decadent or morbid impulses. However, a number of weeks that I spent, 
in connection with a literary task, at his Mediterranean villa (he was in the 
money then), and long hours of conversation with him on the garden terrace 
at night over an especially potent bottle of Provencal fine, made me feel sure 
that he was indeed telling the truth; for he was an exceedingly honest person. 
At Toulon, he even showed me his private museum, consisting of a collection 
of instruments of flagellation and feminine torture, among them a cage for the 


amorous starving of a naked woman. 
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It all sounds more than a little like Sunday supplement stuff; and Willy, 
indeed, was proud of the fact that he had begun life as a Hearst reporter and 


editor. 


He may have been very largely a Hearst man still in matter of content, but he 
had a flair for real writing, and his three great literary idols at the time I knew 
him were Proust, Gide, and Cocteau. He particularly admired, I remember, 
Cocteau's Les Enfants Terribles. As for Gide—that was a sore spot. He had 
found in the French writer something which led him to believe that the author 
of The Counterfeiters ought to like the work of one who had written The 
Magic Island. But Gide didn't. William Aspenwall Bradley had given the 
latter a copy of the book; and after reading it, Gide said to Bradley: “I don't 
think I care to meet the man who wrote that." Sea- brook was deeply hurt, and 


brooded over the rebuff; to him it was inexplicable. 


With Willy, one always had the feeling that there was something driving him 
on—and drive him it did, through the asylum and to his death. He was another 
who was running away. The son of a minister, he was a fugitive from the Bible 
Belt; and while he might take the rites of voodoo with the utmost seriousness, 
I can hear his favorite expletive, “Hogwash!” when the Scopes trial or the 


attitudes of American fundamentalists were mentioned. 


Not all our Montparnasse characters were picturesque or fantastic ones. Some 
were tragic: fine lives that had somehow been strangely twisted out of shape. 
I think of Homer Bevans —Homer, who would sit all day long on the terrace 


of the Dome, a highball in front of him, staring off into space across the 
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boulevards as though they were some illimitable plain, and then, when night 
came, would move around the corner to the Dingo to stand for long hours at 
the bar and be jostled by a crowd of strangers with only now and then some 
acquaintance to nod to him. Get to know him, as a few of us did (everyone 
knew him by sight), and you would find him to be gentle, generous, lovable, 
cultivated, and urbane; and this was the man whom Elliot Paul was later to 


take as the prototype for his detective story hero, Homer Evans. 


He was a sculptor who had started life as an engineer. Having made his pile, 
or at any rate enough to live on, he had given up engineering and turned to 
music, and had played in the New York Philharmonic Orchestra as a flutist. 
But music palled after a while and sculpture beckoned. And then, somehow, 
he had come to abandon music, sculpture, everything, for his highball glass. 
He kept this up for years, day and night, until he began losing his eyesight. It 
was then that, as in the case of Stearns, his friends intervened and brought him 


back to America. 


Iran into Homer in Greenwich Village one evening, shortly after my return to 
the States. He was in the company of James T. Farrell, and it was the first time 
I had ever seen him perfectly sober, although I had never seen him visibly 
drunk. He was back at his sculpture, he told me, and did his best to appear 
interested in his work, but ... There was something lacking, a gap that could 
not be filled—something, I fancied, like the void an opium smoker feels when 


the pipe is taken from him. I heard not long after that he had suddenly died. 
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It was frequently hard to draw the line between the eccentric more or less 
consciously exploiting his eccentricity and the real artist in whose brain 
something had slipped, or who, for one reason or another, seemed to have lost 
his hold on life. Sometimes, of course, it was artistic frustration, inability to 
face the fact that one was not, after all, a painter or writer and might as well 
have stayed in America and gone into butter and eggs or a stockbroker's 
office. This undoubtedly helped to swell the custom at Jimmy's and the other 
drinking places, but it was not an explanation that covered many of the cases 


we saw about us. 


It was particularly disillusioning to encounter certain idols of one's reading 
youth who in their graying years had turned drably Bohemian or unpleasantly 
exotic. In this connection I am reminded of Frank Harris, with his waxed 
mustache, his rouged cheeks, his postprandial emetics (an imitation of the old 
Roman sybarites), and his memories of Shaw and Wilde and Lord Alfred 
Douglas. When he tired of his haunts in Nice, Harris would occasionally 
transfer to Montparnasse for a brief interval his growing paunch and dull- 
thudding quips. I had been interested in meeting him at first, for Iremembered 
that this was the man who once had written one of the best of American short 
stories, ^The Bomb," and who also had done a praiseworthy job as magazine 
editor in the muckracking era. Possibly I should have been warned by his Life 


and Loves; but I think that I was curious to see just what had happened to him. 


We met one night at the home of a mutual acquaintance. The one other guest 
was a woman reporter, a brilliant young Irish girl. Upon being informed that 


we wrote for the papers, Harris at once threw his nose in the air and observed: 
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“I don't think I care for journalists." It did not take us long to decide that we 
did not care for Mr. Harris, and we retired to a far corner of the room to amuse 
ourselves. The guest of honor was greatly put out at this and fumed and 
snorted for the rest of the evening, which was a short one as far as we were 
concerned. He reminded me a little of Mary Garden on one of her uppity days. 


He seemed to grow willfully more asinine as he grew older. 


Emma Goldman was another disappointment, a far greater one than Harris. I 
saw her now most often on the terrace of the Select, surrounded by a group of 
Lesbians. I would look at her and memories would come flooding back: 
memories of college days, of Mother Earth read surreptitiously, of Strindberg 
and other European dramatists of whom we had never heard until she 
introduced them to us, of anarchist meetings, police raids, and newspaper 
headlines; memories of Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap, of the Little 
Review epoch in Chicago, and the cult of “aristocratic anarchism.” The Emma 
of the 1920's scarcely looked like the bogey-woman who once had frightened 
the American bourgeois out of his slumbers. She did not even care to talk 
about those days, as I discovered when I met her one evening at a studio party 
at Virginia Hersch's, and naively tried to tell her what I felt I owed to her. She 


was bored. “Let's have another drink,” she said. 


For something had happened to Emma, and I thought I knew what that 
something was. It was the Russian Revolution of 1917. She had been to the 
Soviet Union and had not liked what she found there. The "revolution" had 
been betrayed. No free-love, do-as-you-like, individualistic-anarchistic 


paradise. She and the young Soviets had parted, some while since, with mutual 
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recriminations, and she had become a bitter old woman whose one purpose in 
life, it seemed, was to hate — to hate and to forget. And it was so easy—or 


was it?—to forget in Montparnasse. 


It is proverbial that the revolution must claim its victims, and these may be 
psychic as well as physical ones. Commonly seated beside Emma in the cafe 
was a younger woman who must have been very beautiful ten years earlier, 
and whose face, despite the inroads that Montparnasse had made upon it, 
would have been remarked in any company. The eyes, particularly, those eyes 
that had witnessed the “ten days that shook the world.” As John Reed’s wife, 
Louise Bryant had been not only a spectator hut, for America, one of the chief 
chroniclers of the Russian Revolution, and along with her husband had 
become a heroic figure and something of a legend for our Leftward-looking 
intelligentsia. After Reed's death, she had married William Bullitt, who later 
was to be American ambassador to France. This marriage was not a happy 
one, and they were separated, after a daughter had been born. At the time I 
knew Louise she was drifting from cafe to cafe and was famous now for the 
daring studio parties that she gave in the early hours of the morning. She no 
longer seemed to care; yet, in contrast to Emma, she was invariably warm, 
friendly, altogether likable; and never once did she speak of the past, nor 


would anyone have thought of questioning her about it 


Yet another who revived for me a golden age of intellectual exploration and 
discovery, when for the defiant undergraduate every heretical volume is a 
likely promised land, was Alexander Berkmann, who would occasionally 


come up from Nice to visit Emma, his old associate in the anarchist 
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movement. Sickly and starving in his last days, eking out a bare livelihood 
(when he succeeded in doing that) by means of translating chores, he was like 
a wraith out of a distant past. I have seen a number of individuals who were 
strikingly out of place in the vicinity of the Dome, but none more than this 
gentle, kindly man who, on a day years before, had emptied his revolver into 
the body of the Pittsburgh steel magnate, Henry C. Frick, and who afterward 
had spent some fourteen years in prison. His Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist 
had been one of the books of my youth. I studied him now. Had he too lost 
hold of his life philosophy? There was a fire that glowed still in his eyes, but 


he was tired, very tired. 


While some were endeavoring to forget, live down, their past, there was at 
least one member of the Anglo-American Left Bank colony who paid the 
penalty for being some decades ahead of her time. Few persons have been 
more misunderstood than Nancy Cunard. She has set forth her own case in an 
article which she wrote for the final (No. 5) issue of the New Review. Entitled 
“Black Man and White Ladyship,” the article in question was a violent attack 
upon Miss Cunard's mother. Lady Cunard, and upon British upper-class 
society in general (with a side-swipe at George Moore) for its color prejudices. 
For Miss Cunard was defiant enough of conventions to have a black man for 
a friend. This created a scandal in London, a scandal which later was echoed 
by the columnists and sensational press of New York; but anyone who will 
read her statement will not fail to perceive that it was more than a personal 
matter with her, that she was fighting for a principle. She was making in real 
life, and in the callous 'twenties, the same challenge which Lillian Smith's 


Strange Fruit was to make in later years. 
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Nancy Cunard was essentially an honest rebel against her class and what she 
took to be its narrow outlook; she had made a thorough study of Negro art, 
culture, and anthropology. A visit to her Paris studio, a talk with her there or 


at the cafe Flore, and one went away convinced of her sincerity. 


But whatever the allowances to be made in individual cases, there is no 
denying that the scene as a whole presented an aspect that was fascinating to 
the psychiatrist —I sat with one of them at the Dome and watched his 
reactions. Things finally came to such a pass that Edouard Roditi, at that time 
a contributor to Mr. Jolas's transition, now a well-known American scholar, 
announced with tongue in cheek his intention of founding a magazine whose 
contributors should be limited to “dipsomaniacs, dope fiends, schizophrenics, 


and Hindu mystics." 


Illustrative of this, perhaps the most striking phase of Latin Quarter life in the 
entre-deux-guerres period, an incident comes to mind which nearly cost Ezra 


Pound his life. 


Ezra was then associate editor of my magazine, and upon one of his visits to 
Paris those connected with the New Review decided to give a dinner in his 
honor at what was ordinarily a most sedate little restaurant in the place de 
l'Odeon, in the very shadow of Joyce, Stein, and Sylvia Beach's famous 
bookshop. Among others attending was Ford Madox Ford. Jean Cocteau was 
supposed to be there but at the last minute telegraphed me that he could not 


come. This was fortunate; for we did not know when we invited him that we 
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were to have one of his bitter enemies, an under-cover Surrealist, in our midst. 
Things went along smoothly enough for a while; indeed, it seemed that the 
evening was going to be a huge success—until the Surrealist, who, it turned 
out later, was under the influence of drugs, suddenly whipped out a long, 
wicked-looking knife from somewhere under his clothes and, turning around, 
made as if to plunge it into the back of Pound, who was seated immediately 


behind him 


Those of us who saw it were horrified and, for the moment, petrified as well. 
Luckily, Bob McAlmon, who was sitting next to Pound, had a little more self- 
possession. Seizing the assailant's arm, he tussled with him until someone 
from the rear came down with a well-aimed seltzer bottle, and that ended the 
fray. The dinner broke up in great confusion, with a frantic proprietor urging 
us to hurry and leave before the gendarmes arrived. As a result, Ford's speech 
in Pound's honor and Ezra's reply were never made. The American papers in 
Paris printed nothing about the affair, regarding it, for some reason or other, 


as too hot to handle. 


There is another incident which, though it did not turn out to be so exciting as 
the one just related, has, I believe, a light to throw on the character of the 
Quarter in those days and the psychology of its inhabitants. It concerns the 
opening, a few squares from the Dome, of a new streamlined, chromium- 
plated brothel, a most respectable institution of its sort, conducted under 
municipal supervision and known to the French by the charming euphemism 
maison close. We learned of it on the terraces one afternoon and at the same 


time heard its name— "the Sphinx.” We should not have been excited by the 
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news if it had not been for one unusual feature: it appeared that invitations to 
the "grande ouverture" were being sent out to practically everyone in the sixth 
arrondissement, and we were supposed to bring our wives! This was a 
characteristic Gallic touch, but sufficiently novel to stimulate our jaded 
interest. Not to mention the free champagne. As a result, the entire Quarter 
turned out, or so it seemed to one who tried to make his way through the crush 
that opening night. Madame's invitation list must have been a Who's Who of 


love among the artists. 


I shall not forget that gala occasion. Madame herself, matronly and dressed in 
black, was a model of propriety, and as I gazed upon her I knew that the 
Sphinx would be nothing if not respectable. The bar americain had been 
described to me, by someone who had had a preview, as “ritzy,” but as I 
beheld its shiny all-metal furnishings, I felt that this was hardly the adjective. 
Up to then, the Coupole bar had represented for most of us the last word in 
luxury, for the more expensive Right Bank places were beyond our reach, and 
it was to the Coupole that we would repair when we grew tired of the dingy if 


historic surroundings of the Dome. But all this modernistic splendor! 


“You like it?" Madame inquired, with commendable restraint; for it was plain 
to be seen that she was bursting with pride. She proceeded to show us, one 
group after another, all over the house, including the bedrooms upstairs. Here 
I was not so impressed as with the bar: there was a connotation of Grand 
Rapids rather than of the new functionalism—although the inevitable bidet 
was functional enough. “Is it not in good taste?" Madame kept asking us. “I 


myself,” she added, “am a musician; that is why I love the artists. Yes," and 
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she gave a sigh, “I play the violin. But les affaires, the Messieurs will realize, 


les affaires are so pressing. And one must live ..." 


As for Madame's girls, young, pretty, with a peasant fresh- ness about them, 
they were rather demure at the start, over- awed by it all. Brought in from 
parts unknown, they were tremendously impressed by “les artistes"; but they 
speedily lost their self-consciousness and became almost, if not quite, as 
uninhibited as the guests, who were about equally divided between men and 
women. There was also the usual contingent of homosexuals, male and 
female, including a delegation of extremely effeminate young Surrealists; but 
the filles of the Quarter were not present unless escorted, for they represented 
competition and Madame saw to keeping them out. All in all, it was very much 
as if the cafe du Dóme and the cafe Select had merged and moved to another 
location. Even the eight Icelandic giants were to be seen standing at the bar 
and going through their usual routine, as Kiki and Pascin in the center of the 
floor did their own unrecognizable version of the Charleston. Madame, 
meanwhile, was radiantly pleased by it all, pleased that her house was being 
honored by the presence of so many celebrities; but she could not help being 


a trifle worried about her beautiful new fixtures. 


Among the guests were a number of married couples, and they were by far the 
most interesting to watch. They obviously were finding the event charmingly 
risque; but one could not help wondering if the staid and eldering pair of the 
i94o's would be likely to mention it over their suburban bridge-tables. 
Probably not. In this respect Steve and Emily Braden, as we may call them 


here, were typical. They were sitting at a table with two of Madame's girls, 
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who were insisting that they all four go upstairs together; and both Emily and 
Steve were getting the thrill of their lives. The Bradens were known to 
everybody, and everybody liked them. He was on what might be termed 
sabbatical leave from the knit-goods business in Racine (or was it Kenosha?), 
Wisconsin. Like Harold Stearns and the other Young Intellectuals, they had 
become disgusted with a money-grubbing America — after having, 
fortunately, grubbed enough to be able to escape in comfort—and had 
migrated to the Left Bank to bask in the aura of Joyce and Stein, to entertain 
the up-and-coming young Surrealists, and to discuss Freud and 
psychoanalysis at the Dome. They were not wealthy, but compared with most 
of us they were plutocrats. We had more or less ceased to be conscious of the 
fact, however, and had come to accept them for what they were, but they 
seemed unable to forget it; it appeared to be on their minds, and tonight they 
were trying hard to throw it off, for they had been very much hurt recently by 


a certain young novelist’s portrait of them in his latest books. 


Upon looking around the room, I had the feeling that most of the others, 
likewise, were doing their best to forget, or not to remember. The scene, 
certainly, was not one of wild abandon. As a matter of fact, to one who was 
familiar with the other rendezvous of the Quarter and who had not had too 
much of Madame’s very good champagne, it presented much the same aspect 
as did the Dome on a bleary morning when one entered it, sober and out of 
sorts, for a cup of coffee. Why, then, go to the trouble of moving over here? 
But after all, I suppose, a migration of two or three squares was a great event 
in our sedentary lives. The young women of the establishment, so far as could 


be observed, were as pure as when we came. They were merely an excuse. An 
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excuse to meet the same faces once again and repeat the all too familiar 
gestures, conversations, and witticisms. If this was “La Boheme,” it was 


assuredly not as the good burgher imagines it. 


It was, perhaps, not strange that Ilya Ehrenburg from his daily chair in the cafe 
du Dóme should have been led to predict, as he was fond of doing in that era, 
the downfall, the death, of Western civilization. With his powerfully set, 
stooping shoulders that gave him almost the appearance of a hunchback, he 
was one of the human landmarks of the carrefour Vavin. He did not associate 
much with the Americans, and I do not believe that any of us came to know 
him well. He was occasionally to be seen at a table with Louis Aragon and 
some of the other young Frenchmen, but most often he sat alone. He would 
raise his eyes from time to time above the edge of his French or Russian 
newspaper, to let them roam over the blaring room as he observed the antics 
of a group of rowdy "artists," in all probability Americans; the next moment 


he would drop his gaze as if abashed at what he had seen. 


Had anyone asked him what he took to be the meaning of it all, he would have 
given much the same answer as Herr Spengler. This was the answer that he 
did give in an extremely interesting book of essays which he published in the 
mid- 'thirties, under a title that might be translated as "Slow Curtain" 
(literally, “Long-Drawn-Out Denouement"). To him, the curtain was surely 
falling on the culture of the Occident. In support of this view, he would point 
to the Surrealists, their foolish pranks, their meaningless (as he saw it) 
"enquétes," the perversions that they paraded with so infantile a delight. He 


would speak of the “rout” that had recently been given by Monsieur and 
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Madame Andre Maurois at the Ritz, with, in place of guessing games, Jean 
Cocteau providing the amusement by baptizing in due sacerdotal form his 
newborn godchild. He would cite as a further instance of decay the mondain 
Paul Morand, gliding through life on a cushioned diplomat's passport and 
depicting the eternal feminine in the same eternal bourgeois setting, whether 
London or Siam—Morand, who wanted his hide when he was dead made into 
a traveling bag. Or it might be the new dog restaurant that had just been 
opened in Paris, where they served a ten-franc meal for canines while artists 
and workers starved. Or that dinner of epicures, not long ago, when they 


feasted upon a lioness from the zoo ... 


Yes, Ehrenburg had an answer, “those Russians" had an answer, which for 
them was the answer. Coming out of the East, they told us, even in the cafe 
du Dome, that our Western world was not merely sick but dying, and they 
proved it to us with case histories; after which they bade us look around, there 
in Montparnasse, at the supposed representatives of that culture whose doom 
they were foretelling. Yet Ehrenburg continued to live in the Latin Quarter, 
on the Left Bank and not on the Right, and he still came to the Dóme every 
day and sat there a good part of the day. It is hard for the writer, the artist, to 


break with his own—or the nearest imitation of it that he can find. 


Across the street in the Rotonde, meanwhile, sat Russians of a different sort, 
"white" Russians, who felt that the Revolution had robbed them and who 


hated everything for which Ehrenburg. 
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The “new” Russians were not the only ones who had an answer. There were 
those who told us that the danger was from the East: the Occident threatened 
by the Orient. Chief among these were Massimo Bontempelli and his 
Novecentisti, or Twentieth-Century Group. Bontempelli, with the sculptured 
head of a Caesar, would stand on the corner by the Rotonde and watch 
Ehrenburg's stooping figure cross the carrefour Vavin. This did not mean to 
me then what it does today as I look back upon it, in view of all that has 
happened since, the course that world history has taken. We profess for the 
Orient an inborn and cherished contempt. I hate the belly-dance and the, whole 
body of Asiatic revelation. The words were Bontempelli's, but the voice was 
that of Mussolini. The words were big and bold; yet "I giovani" as they were 
fond of calling themselves, were anything but bold. Speak to them of 
politics—it was best not to do so, and, above all, D. Duce's name should not 
be mentioned—and they would “talk with their eyes.” I used to sit in at their 
gatherings in the little cafe de la Consigne, opposite the gare du Montparnasse, 
where they frequently joined forces with the Spanish playboy Ramon Gomez 
de la Serna and his followers, when Ramon chanced to be in Paris. One would 
never have known from the conversation there, brilliant as it was upon 


occasion, that such a thing as politics or a social order existed. 


Lack of any concern with society was a trait that was common to most of us; 
yet all the while, had we but been aware of it, the larger world was closing in 
upon us. In that home of purgatorial souls, the Rotonde, we encountered more 
than one exile of a different kind, who had fled his country not for any 
aesthetic reasons, but simply because he refused to live under a regime of 


tyranny. We saw and spoke to Miguel de Unamuno, Primo de Rivera's victim, 
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as he sat there with his own Unamunoesque variety of inferno, penning that 
passionate, unclassifiable bit of prose which he entitled *How to Write a 
Novel," the “novel” being the cry of his own tortured spirit. This was a piece 
which I later translated and which I published in The New Review and in The 


European Caravan. Unamuno’s was truly a “historic anguish”: 


To live in history and to live history, to shape myself in history, in my 
Spain, and to shape my history, my Spain, and, along with it, my 
universe and my eternity—such has been and is ever my one tragic 
concern in this my exile. History is a legend, that we know; and this 
legend, this history, is devouring me, and when it is through, I shall be 


through ... 


All this within a literal stone's throw of the Dome. The Greek professor from 
Salamanca, who with his gray Vandyke, his black crush hat, and his spectacles 
looked exactly like a Greek professor, might have taught us much. As it was, 


his conversation was confined to a few fellow countrymen, exiles like himself. 


The carrefour Vavin neighborhood did not, of course, constitute the entire 
Latin Quarter, though this was a fact which we who lived and congregated 
there tended to overlook. When one went over to the rue de l'Odeon, for 
example, it was like stepping into another world. Here, at any time of the day 
or night, a sacrosanct stillness seemed to prevail, which, I sometimes fancied, 
must emanate from that shrine of literary pilgrims, Sylvia Beach's bookshop, 
commercially known as Shakespeare & Company. For these were the haunts 


of Joyce and Stein, both of whom lived not far away and neither of whom was 
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ever seen near the D6me. The author of Ulysses was well fended against 
intrusion, but there was always the chance of the true worshiper's being 
admitted to the presence, while the others, browsing and buying at Miss 


Beach's, would revel in the thrill of propinquity. 


This was the quarter frequented by Eugene Jolas, Elliot Paul, and the transition 
group, and by certain young Irish- men, friends and admirers of Joyce: 
Thomas McGreevy, Samuel Beckett, George Reavey, and others, the Dublin 
intellectuals being in the habit of gathering at the Ecole Normale, where 
McGreevy and Beckett were instructors. Beckett and Reavey were often seen 
on the boulevard du Montparnasse, Jolas and his American associates very 
seldom, for they were workers rather than cafe-sitters. One might or might not 
agree with the “Revolution of the Word" as set forth in the pages of transition, 


but one hardly could challenge the seriousness of its propounders. 


Across the street from Miss Beach's was the French bookshop of Mile. 
Adrienne Monnier, La Maison des Amis des Livres, and from there to the 
offices of La Nouvelle Revue Franfaise in the rue de Beaune was but a step. 
For the place de l'Odeon was a time-honored center of intellectual life: 
Mademoiselle Monnier was regarded by many as being the strong woman of 
contemporary Gallic letters, and her place, at once a bookshop and a salon, 
was the rendezvous of many famous writers, the starting point of more than 
one modern movement, and, in general, the home of avant-garde literature, 
which found an expression in the review known as Le Navire d' Argent. Here 
again, despite the note of modernity, the atmosphere was one of intense 


earnestness and accomplishment. 
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Leaving the rue de l'Odeon for the boulevard Saint-Germain and walking 
toward the place Saint-Germain-des-Pres, one came upon still another quarter, 
that of the Deux-Magots, with the little cafe Flore close by, where the 
"seceding" Surrealists—Ribemont-Dessaignes, Robert Desnos, Georges 
Hugnet, Monny de Boully, and others—held forth. The cafe des Deux-Magots 
itself was something like neutral ground, a vague No Man's Land between 
opposing camps and between the Right Bank and the Left, being a favorite 
resort of journalists and of Sorbonne professors invading another Bohemia 
than the one to which they were accustomed in the vicinity of the Boul’ Mich’. 
It was to the Deux-Magots that one took a new acquaintance when uncertain 
as to just how to place him. The atmosphere as a rule was a tranquil one, a 
relief to Montparnassians who wanted to get away from it all. Of an afternoon 
one might find Hemingway there, or Ezra Pound if he happened to be in Paris; 
and of an evening. Ford Madox Ford would likely be seated at one of the 


tables, surrounded by a carefully chosen audience of two or three. 


Crossing the place Saint-Germain-des-Pres and going down the rue 
Bonaparte, past the shops of the antiquaries and the old-book dealers, to the 
embankments of the Seine, one at once became conscious of the atmosphere 
of the Beaux-Arts and the Institut, of the Academy and academicians—an 
aroma of the past. Along the river were the stalls of the bouginistes, known to 
every tourist, where four centuries of French literature lay slumbering in dusty 
bins. Moliere, Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Racine—how many volumes 
had found their way from there to the shelves of my library! I remember how 


elated I was the day I came upon a book published during Rabelais's lifetime, 
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about the period when he was writing his Pantagruel. This was not a dead past; 
it was one that lived and breathed. I thought of Proust, Gide, Valery; they 
appeared to me to have a connection with these stalls; they represented a 
prolongation of that past. And then I would recall our latest hyper-aesthetic 


cafe argument and it would seem, somehow, very futile. 


Following the river in the general direction of Notre Dame until one came out 
in the place Saint-Michel, one found himself in the Quarter of the Schools, a 
quarter which for some seven centuries had been riotous with intellectual life. 
I do not believe I ever went down the Boul’ Mich’ without thinking of that 
vagabond, thief, cut-throat, pimp, and poet, Francois Villon, who once 
swaggered along this same thoroughfare. The students of today were as 
brawling a lot as any Villon knew. It was political questions that stirred them 
now, and there were Rightist or Leftist demonstrations nearly every week, 
with the Action Francaise monarchists as the chief inciters. These young men 
and women were a good deal more aware of what was going on than We of 
the boulevard du Montparnasse; that looming battle which we but dimly 
sensed was here taking tangible form. And all the while, M. Bergson's lecture 
room at the Sorbonne was crowded with society ladies whose limousines 
stood waiting for them; even they were aware of something that was in the air 


in those days. 


A good place from which to view the life of the student quarter was the cafe 
de la Gare in the place Saint-Michel, especially of a morning when the 
polyglot throng came trooping in for a coffee and crescent before going to 


classes. As the square outside rapidly filled with buses, trams, and human 
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beings, and the chestnut-vendor and the old woman selling papers cried their 
wares, one might listen to an animated argument at a near-by table on any 
subject from the higher calculus to what happened yesterday in the Chamber 
of Deputies. With it all went the inevitable buoyancy and unaffected 
lightheartedness of youth—how old we of the carrefour Vavin seemed by 
contrast! Or one might drop in of an evening at the cafe Cluny, a short distance 
down the boulevard. This was the favorite haunt of Sorbonne professors in 
their hours of recreation. I preserve a delightful memory of two aging 
members of the Society of Rabelaisian Studies who one night spent several 
hours debating, over a bottle of Vichy water, the true significance of 
Pantagruel's mighty thirst. But one could also hear discussions of Freud, 
Bergson, Husserl, Levy-Bruhl, Kierkegaard ...all without the stimulation of 


fine or pernod or the titillation of sex. 


All of us discovered from time to time this real and original Latin Quarter of 
which our own was but an offshoot and, to a large extent, an imitation. We 
would come upon it in the course of an afternoon's stroll—walking off a 
hangover, it might be, from the night before—and then we would return once 
more to our accustomed places at the Dóme, the Coupole, or the Select, to 
resume our discussions of art and America and the artist soul and to revel in 


the “freedom” we had so bravely achieved. 
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The Sexes by Dorothy Parker 


The young man with the scenic cravat glanced nervously down the sofa at the 
girl in the fringed dress. She was examining her handkerchief; it might have 
been the first one of its kind she had seen, so deep was her interest in its 
material, form, and possibilities. The young man cleared his throat, without 
necessity or success, producing a small, syncopated noise. 

“Want a cigarette?" he said. 

“No, thank you,” she said. 

"Thank you ever so much just the same." 

"Sorry I’ve only got these kind,” he said. “You got any of your own?” 

“I really don’t know,” she said. 

“I probably have, thank you.” 

“Because if you haven't," he said, “it wouldn't take me a minute to go up to 


the corner and get you some. 


“Oh, thank you, but I wouldn't have you go to all that trouble for anything," 
she said. “It’s awfully sweet of you to think of it. Thank you ever so much." 
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“Will you for God's sakes stop thanking me?” he said. 


“Really,” she said, “I didn't know I was saying anything out of the way. I'm 
awfully sorry if I hurt your feelings. I know what it feels like to get your 
feelings hurt. I’m sure I didn't realize it was an insult to say ‘thank you’ to a 
person. I'm not exactly in the habit of having people swear at me because I 


say ‘thank you’ to them.” 


“I did not swear at you!” he said. 


“Oh, you didn’t?” she said. “I see.” 


“My God,” he said, “all I said, I simply asked you if I couldn’t go out and get 


you some cigarettes. Is there anything in that to get up in the air about?” 


“Who's up in the air?” she said. “I’m sure I didn't know it was a criminal 
offense to say I wouldn’t dream of giving you all that trouble. I’m afraid I 


must be awfully stupid, or something.” 


“Do you want me to go out and get you some cigarettes; or don’t you?” he 


said. 


“Goodness,” she said, “if you want to go so much, please don’t feel you have 


to stay here. I wouldn’t have you feel you had to stay for anything.” 
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“Ah, don't be that way, will you?” 


“Be what way?” she said. “I’m not being any way.” 


*What's the matter?" he said. 


“Why, nothing,” she said. 


“Why?” “You've been funny all evening,” he said. “Hardly said a word to me, 
ever since I came in." 


, 


“Tm terribly sorry you haven't been having a good time,” she said. “For 
goodness' sakes, don't feel you have to stay here and be bored. I'm sure there 
are millions of places you could be having a lot more fun. The only thing, I'm 
a little bit sorry I didn't know before, that's all. When you said you were 
coming over tonight, I broke a lot of dates to go to the theater and everything. 
But it doesn't make a bit of difference. I’d much rather have you go and have 
a good time. It isn't very pleasant to sit here and feel you're boring a person 


to death." 


“Ym not bored!” he said. “I don't want to go any place! Ah, honey, won't you 


tell me what's the matter? Ah, please." 


“I haven't the faintest idea what you're talking about,” she said. “There isn't 


a thing on earth the matter. I don't know what you mean." 
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“Yes, you do,” he said. "There's something the trouble. Is it anything I’ve 


done, or anything?" 


“Goodness,” she said, “I’m sure it isn't any of my business, anything you do. 


I certainly wouldn't feel I had any right to criticize." 


“Will you stop talking like that?" he said. “Will you, please?" 


"Talking like what?" she said. 


“You know,” he said. “That's the way you were talking over the telephone 
today, too. You were so snotty when I called you up, I was afraid to talk to 


79 


you. 


“I beg your pardon,” she said. “What did you say I was? 


“Well, I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn't mean to say that. You get me so balled 


99 


up. 


“You see,” she said, “I’m really not in the habit of hearing language like that. 


I’ve never had a thing like that said to me in my life.” 


“T told you I was sorry, didn’t I?” he said. “Honest, honey, I didn’t mean it. I 


don’t know how I came to say a thing like that. Will you excuse me? Please?” 
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“Oh, certainly,” she said. “Goodness, don't feel you have to apologize to me. 
It doesn't make any difference at all. It just seems a little bit funny to have 
somebody you were in the habit of thinking was a gentleman come to your 
home and use language like that to you, that's all. But it doesn't make the 


slightest bit of difference." 


“I guess nothing I say makes any difference to you,” he said. “You seem to be 


sore at me." 


“Tm sore at you?" she said. 


“I can't understand what put that idea in your head. Why should I be sore at 


you?" 


“That's what I’m asking you," he said. “Won't you tell me what I’ve done? 
Have I done something to hurt your feelings, honey? The way you were, over 


the phone, you had me worried all day. I couldn't do a lick of work." 


“I certainly wouldn't like to feel,” she said, “that I was interfering with your 
work. I know there are lots of girls that don't think anything of doing things 
like that, but I think it's terrible. It certainly isn't very nice to sit here and have 


someone tell you ... you interfere with his business." 


“I didn't say that!” he said. “I didn't say it!” 
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“Oh, didn't you?" she said. “Well, that was the impression I got. It must be 
my stupidity." 


“I guess maybe I better go,” he said. “I can’t get right. Everything I say seems 


to make you sorer and sorer. Would you rather I'd go?" 

“Please do just exactly whatever you like,” she said. 

“I’m sure the last thing I want to do is have you stay here when you'd rather 
be someplace else. Why don't you go someplace where you won't be bored? 


Why don't you go up to Florence Leaming's? I know she'd love to have you." 


“I don't want to go up to Florence Learning’s!” he said. “What would I want 


to go up to Florence Leaming's for? She gives me a pain." 

“Oh, really?" she said. “She didn't seem to be giving you so much of a pain 
at Elsie's party last night, I notice. I notice you couldn't even talk to anybody 
else, that's how much of a pain she gave you." 


“Yeah, and you know why I was talking to her?” he said. 


“Why, I suppose you think she's attractive," she said. “I suppose some people 
do. It's perfectly natural. Some people think she's quite pretty." 


“I don't know whether she's pretty or not,” he said. “I wouldn't know her if I 


saw her again. Why I was talking to her was you wouldn't even give me a 
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tumble, last night. I came up and tried to talk to you, and you just said, “Oh, 
how do you do’—-just like that, “Oh, how do you do’—and you turned right 


away and wouldn't look at me." 


“I wouldn't look at you?" she said. “Oh, that’s awfully funny. Oh, that's 


marvelous. You don't mind if I laugh, do you?" 


“Go ahead and laugh your head off,” he said. “But you wouldn't." 


“Well, the minute you came in the room,” she said, “you started making such 
a fuss over Florence Learning, I thought you never wanted to see anybody 
else. You two seemed to be having such a wonderful time together, goodness 


knows I wouldn't have butted in for anything." 


“My God,” he said, “this what's-her-name girl came up and began talking to 
me before I even saw anybody else, and what could I do? I couldn't sock her 


in the nose, could I?" 


“I certainly didn’t see you try,” she said. 


“You saw me try to talk to you, didn't you?” he said. 'And what did you do? 
*Oh, how do you do.' Then this what's-her-name came up again, and there I 
was, stuck. Florence Learning! I think she's terrible. Know what I think of 
her? I think she's a damn little fool. That's what I think of her." 
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“Well, of course,” she said, “that’s the impression she always gave me, but I 


don’t know. I’ve heard people say she’s pretty. Honestly I have.” 


“Why, she can’t be pretty in the same room with you,” he said. “She has got 


an awfully funny nose,” she said. 


"| really feel sorry for a girl with a nose like that.” 


"She's got a terrible nose,” he said. “You've got a beautiful nose. Gee, you've 


got a pretty nose." 

“Oh, I have not,” she said. “You're crazy." 

“And beautiful eyes,” he said, “and beautiful hair and a beautiful mouth. And 
beautiful hands. Let me have one of the little hands. Ah, look atta little hand! 
Who's got the prettiest hands in the world? Who's the sweetest girl in the 
world?" 

*[ don't know," she said. ^Who?" 

“You don't know!” he said. 


“You do so, too, know.” 


“I do not,” she said. “Who? Florence Learning?" 
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"Oh, Florence Learning, my eye!" he said. "Getting sore about Florence 
Learning! And me not sleeping all last night and not doing a stroke ofwork all 
day because you wouldn't speak to me! A girl like you getting sore about a 


girl like Florence Learning!" 


“I think you're just perfectly crazy,” she said. “I was not sore! What on earth 
ever made you think I was? You're simply crazy. Ow, my new pearl beads! 


Wait a second till I take them off. There!” 
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Pictorial: | Know You Want to Tug ... 
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The Last Tea by Dorothy Parker 


The young man in die chocolate-brown suit sat down at the table, where the 


girl with the artificial camellia had been sitting for forty minutes. 

“Guess I must be late,” he said. “Sorry you been waiting." 

“Oh, goodness I" she said. “I just got here myself, just about a second ago. I 
simply went ahead and ordered because I was dying for a cup of tea. I was 
late, myself. I haven't been here more than a minute." 


“That's good,” he said. 


“Hey, hey, easy on the sugar —one lump is fair enough. And take away those 


cakes. Terrible! Do I feel terrible!" 


“Ah,” she said, “you do? Ah. "Whadda matter?” 


“Oh, I’m ruined,” he said. “I’m in terrible shape." “Ah, the poor boy," she 
said. “Was it feelin’ miserable? Ah, and it came way up here to meet me! You 
shouldn't have done that—I’d have understood. Ah, just think of it coming all 


the way up here when it’s so sick!” 


“Oh, that's all right,” he said. “I might as well be here as any place else. Any 
place is like any other place, the way I feel today. Oh, I’m all shot.” 
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“Why, that's just awful," she said. “Why, you poor sick thing. Goodness, I 


hope it isn't influenza. They say there's a lot of it around." 


"Influenza!" he said. “I wish that was all I had. Oh, I’m poisoned. I’m through. 
I’m off the stuff for life. Know what time I got to bed? Twenty minutes past 
five, A.M., this morning. What a night! What an evening! 


“I thought,” she said, “that you were going to stay at the office and work late. 


You said you'd be working every night this week." 

“Yeah, I know,” he said. “But it gave me the jumps, thinking about going 
down there and sitting at that desk. I went up to May's—she was throwing a 
party. Say, there was somebody there said they knew you." 


“Honestly?” she said. “Man or woman?" 
y 


“Dame,” he said. *Name's Carol McCall. Say, why haven't I been told about 
her before? That's what I call a girl. What a looker she is!" 


“Oh, really?” she said. “That's funny—lI never heard of anyone that thought 
that. I’ve heard people say she was sort of nice-looking, if she wouldn’t make 


up so much. But I never heard of anyone that thought she was pretty.” 


“Pretty is right,” he said. “What a couple of eyes she’s got on her!” 
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"Really?" she said. “I never noticed them particularly. But I haven't seen her 


for a long time—sometimes people change, or something." 


"She says she used to go to school with you," he said. 


“Well, we went to the same school," she said. “I simply happened to go to 
public school because it happened to be right near us, and Mother hated to 
have me crossing streets. But she was three or four classes ahead of me. She's 


ages older than I am." 


"She's three or four classes ahead of them all," he said. *Dance! Can she step! 


“Bum your clothes, baby,’ I kept telling her. I must have been fried pretty.” 


“I was out dancing myself, last night,” she said. “Wally Dillon and I. He's 
just been pestering me to go out with him. He’s the most wonderful dancer. 
Goodness! I didn’t get home till I don’t know what time. I must look just 


simply a wreck. Don’t I?” 


“You look all right,” he said. 


“Wally's crazy," she said. “The things he says! For some crazy reason or 
other, he's got it into his head that I’ve got beautiful eyes, and, well, he just 
kept talking about them till I didn't know where to look, I was so embarrassed. 
I got so red, I thought everybody in the place would be looking at me. I got 


just as red as a brick. Beautiful eyes! Isn't he crazy?" 
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“He's all right,” he said. “Say, this little McCall girl, she's had all kinds of 
offers to go into moving pictures. ‘"Why don't you go ahead and go?’ I told 
her. But she says she doesn't feel like it." 


“There was a man up at the lake, two summers ago,” she said. “He was a 
director or something with one of the big moving-picture people—oh, he had 
all kinds of influence!—and he used to keep insisting and insisting that I ought 
to be in the movies. Said I ought to be doing sort of Garbo parts. I used to just 


laugh at him. Imagine! 


"She's had about a million offers," he said. “I told her to go ahead and go. She 
keeps getting these offers all the time." 


“Oh, really ?” she said. “Oh, listen, I knew I had something to ask you. Did 


you call me up last night, by any chance?” 
“Me?” he said. “No, I didn’t call you.” 


“While I was out, Mother said this man’s voice kept calling up,” she said. “I 
thought maybe it might be you, by some chance. I wonder who it could have 


been. Oh --I guess I know who it was. Yes, that’s who it was.” 


“No, I didn’t call you,” he said. “I couldn’t have seen a telephone, last night. 
What a head I had on me, this morning! I called Carol up, around ten, and she 


3 


said she was feeling great. Can that girl hold her liquor 
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“It's a funny thing about me,” she said. “It just makes me feel sort of sick to 
see a girl drink. It's just something in me, I guess. I don't mind a man so much, 
but it makes me feel perfectly terrible to see a girl get intoxicated. It's just the 


way I am, I suppose." 


“Does she carry it!" he said. “And then feels great the next day. There's a girl! 
Hey, what are you doing there? I don’t want any more tea, thanks. I’m not one 
of these tea boys. And these tea rooms give me the jumps. Look at all those 


old dames, will you? Enough to give you the jumps." 


"Of course, if you'd rather be some place, drinking, with I don't know what 
kinds of people,” she said, “I’m sure I don't see how I can help that. Goodness, 
there are enough people that are glad enough to take me to tea. I don't know 
how many people keep calling me up and pestering me to take me to tea. 


Plenty of people!" 

“All right, all right, I’m here, aren't I?" he said. “Keep your hair on." 

“I could name them all day,” she said. 

“All right,” he said. “What's there to crab about?” “Goodness, it isn't any of 
my business what you do,” he said. “But I hate to see you wasting your time 


with people that aren't nearly good enough for you. That's all." 


“No need worrying over me,” he said. “VII be all right. Listen. You don’t have 


to worry." 
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“It's just I don't like to see you wasting your time,” she said, “staying up all 
night and then feeling terribly the next day. Ah, I was forgetting he was so 
sick. Ah, I was mean, wasn't I, scoldmg him when he was so mizzable. Poor 


boy. How's he feel now?" 


“Oh, I’m all right,” he said. “I feel fine. You want anything else? How about 


getting a check? I got to make a telephone call before six." 


“Oh, really?” she said. “Calling up Carol?" 


"She said she might be in around now,” he said. 


"Seeing her tonight?” she said. “She's going to let me know when I call up,” 


he said. “She’s probably got about a million dates. Why?” 

“I was just wondering,” she said. “Goodness, I’ve got to fly! I’m having dinner 
with Wally, and he’s so crazy, he’s probably there now. He’s called me up 
about a hundred times today.” 


“Wait till I pay the check,” he said, “and I'll put you on a bus.” 


“Oh, don’t bother,” she said. “It’s right at the corner. I’ve got to fly. I suppose 


you want to stay and call up your friend from here?” 


“It's an idea,” he said. “Sure you'll be all right?” 
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“Oh, sure," she said. Busily she gathered her gloves and purse, and left her 


chair. He rose, not quite fully, as she stopped beside him. 


“When'll I see you again?” she said. 


“PI call you up,” he said. “I’m all tied up, down at the office and everything. 
Tell you what I'll do. I'll give you a ring." 


“Honestly, I have more dates!” she said. “It’s terrible. I don’t know when I'll 
have a minute. But you call up, will you?” “PIH do that,” he said. “Take care 
of yourself." 

“You take care of yourself," she said. “Hope you'll feel all right.” 


“Oh, I’m fine,” he said. “Just beginning to come back to life.” 


“Be sure and let me know how you feel," she said “Will you? Sure, now? 


Well, good-by. Oh, have a good time tonight!" 


“Thanks,” he said. 


“Hope you have a good time, too.” 


“Oh, I will,” she said. “I expect to. I've got to rush! Oh, I nearly forgot! Thanks 


ever so much for the tea. It was lovely.” 
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“Be yourself, will you?” he said. 

“It was," she said. 

“Well. Now don't forget to call me up, will you? Sure? Well, good-by." 
"So long," he said. 


She walked on down the little lane between the blue-painted tables. 
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History 
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The Remarkable Story of Four Nuns and a Heroic Rescue 


by Ashley Halsy 


By the time World War II ended, more than 60 million people had been killed 
and vast swaths of Europe and Asia were in ruins. After the victors had brief 


moments of celebration, the world was eager to move on. 


So the remarkable story of the four American nuns who were caught up in the 
swirl of the war on a tiny South Pacific island and later rescued by a U.S. 


Navy submarine was left to gather dust on a shelf in Southern California. 


“It just was sort of buried and nobody was paying much attention to it for 
many years," said Sister Eileen McNerney, who brought the story to light 


about three years ago. 


When McNerney asked an older nun why she thought the story was buried for 
decades, the nun responded, “I think that everyone was just tired of the war 
when it was over. People just wanted to move forward at that time and put the 


past behind." 


In 2016, a journal kept by one of the nuns, Sister Hedda Jeager, was published 
in the book Trapped in Paradise, and filmmakers are at work on a 


documentary of the harrowing experience. 
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Buka Island in the South Pacific remains remote to this day, but it takes a dose 
of imagination to conjure up how far it was from anywhere 78 years ago. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange set out from Los Angeles in September 1940 
on a 704-passenger ship that took them to New Zealand and on to Australia. 
Next came a 48-passenger ship that carried them to the Solomon Islands — 
which sticks in memory because two years after sisters’ passage, U.S. Marines 


stormed ashore on Guadalcanal. 


They boarded a 23-ton sailing boat just off Guadalcanal that made several 
stops as it moved northwest to their final destination. Their journey had taken 
three months. *They were young, they were zealous, they were educated and 
they felt called to do this," McNerney said. “I don’t think they had a clue about 


the war." 


A year and one day after their arrival, Japanese planes attacked Pearl Harbor. 


During that year, as detailed in journal kept by Sister Hedda Jaeger, the four 
nuns — two teachers and two nurses — became deeply enmeshed in the 
village of Hanahan on Buka, where they helped to set up schools and give 


medical care. 


After Pearl Harbor, Japanese attacks spread quickly across the South Pacific, 
and the Australian government ordered evacuation of everyone other than 
"female missionaries and nurses" on Dec. 17. The Sisters of St. Joseph of 


Orange politely replied *we will remain at our station." 
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The “Submarine” Sisters from St. Joseph of Orange. 
(Courtesy of Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange) 


Within weeks, Japanese bombers were flying overhead and Sister Hedda 
wrote: “The natives are all very much concerned about our welfare, and some 
have even expressed the wish that they could give us their black skin so we 


could pass unseen. We do not know what the future holds for us." 


The war took hold in earnest in March when Japanese warships appeared off 
Buka. Father James Hennessey, a Boston-born priest who was also on a 
mission, was taken away — never to be seen again by the nuns. And then 
Buka plantation owner Percy Good was found, as Sister Hedda recorded, “His 
throat was cut, and they buried him in a grave about a foot deep. Such 
treachery! It makes us just sick, as we think the same fate might have befallen 


Father Hennessey." 
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The time had come to flee to Bougainville, a larger neighboring island with 
more jungle cover. They had no idea their ordeal on the island would last for 
more than nine months as they played cat-and-mouse with Japanese soldiers 


bent on capturing them. 


Despite such entries in Sister Hedda's journal, the sheer terror felt by the nuns 
rarely surfaces in her accounting, but the journal made clear that they knew 


that in time they were bound to fall into Japanese hands. 


By December 1942, an escape plan was underway for the sisters and several 
foreign planters, including other nuns, but it required yet another 8-mile hike 
on jungle trails and wading rivers where, Sister Hedda wrote, “It was a sight 
to watch eight white figures with our skirts pinned up, moving slowly toward 


the opposite bank." 


They waited from a jungle perch for rescue. Three days before their planned 


departure, about 500 Japanese soldiers came ashore nearby. 


On New Year's Eve 1942, the nuns and 25 others who would eventually be 
rescued from the island made their way in darkness to the beach in Teop 


harbor. 


As they neared the beach, Father Albert Lebel, an American priest from 


Maine, told them: “’A submarine is going to pick you up.” Sister Hedda 
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wrote. *Our hearts must have stopped beating for a moment. We hadn't 


anticipated this means of deliverance." 


By then, the USS Nautilus already had nosed up to within to about 100 yards 
of the beach, actually touching sand with her bow, according to Hank Kudzik, 


who was a petty officer on the 371-foot submarine. 


“To find this spot was tricky. We had to be sure that the ladies knew where 
this spot was," said Kudzik, 93, who recently was in Washington to 
commemorate the pivotal Battle of Midway. “They didn't want the enemy to 


see what they were doing, so they had to be very careful." 


The Nautilus sent in three crew and the 29 people were ferried out to the sub 


in local launches. 


“All our guns were manned in case we had to fight our way out," Kudzik said. 
"The locals helped quite a lot. The brought their boats. They were paddled, 
and some of the natives were swimming behind. Then they had to get up the 


side of the submarine." 
As Sister Hedda's journal put it: *You cannot put into words the feeling that 
one has for those of one's own country, especially when one is miles from 


home and running away from the Japanese." 


Kudzik offers a moderately different take on that enthusiasm. 
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“I think it was quite a shock to them when they saw the inside of a submarine,” 


he recalled this month. 


About three days later the nuns and other passengers were transferred to a 


Navy patrol craft. 


“They actually prayed for us. They bid us good hunting and goodbye," Kudzik 


said. 


A rather fanciful portrayal of the nuns and the Nautilus was broadcast in 1958 
on the TV show “The Silent Service," with one of the nuns — Sister Mary 


Irene — making a guest appearance at the tail end of the show. 


Following the war, all four of the nuns returned to Buka Island. The last of 


them died in 1999. 


“I do think that they all suffered from what we now call [post-traumatic stress 
disorder," said Sister Eileen, who has been a nun for 60 years and knew the 
Buka nuns. “When they came back, maybe people let them talk about it for a 
little bit, but again, nuns don't make fusses over each other very long. People 


would hear it, and then okay, that's enough." 


(First Published in the Washington Post] 
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Poetry 
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The Naked and the Nude 


by Robert Graves 


For me, the naked and the nude 
(By lexicographers construed 

As synonyms that should express 
The same deficiency of dress 

Or shelter) stand as wide apart 


As love from lies, or truth from art. 


Lovers without reproach will gaze 
On bodies naked and ablaze; 

The Hippocratic eye will see 

In nakedness, anatomy; 

And naked shines the Goddess when 


She mounts her lion among men. 


The nude are bold, the nude are sly 
To hold each treasonable eye. 
While draping by a showman's trick 
Their dishabille in rhetoric, 

They grin a mock-religious grin 


Of scorn at those of naked skin. 


The naked, therefore, who compete 
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Against the nude may know defeat; 
Yet when they both together tread 
The briary pastures of the dead, 

By Gorgons with long whips pursued, 


How naked go the sometimes nude! 
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The Nude Swim 


By Anne Sexton 


On the southwest side of Capri 
we found a little unknown grotto 
where no people were and we 
entered it completely 

and let our bodies lose all 


their loneliness. 


All the fish in us 

had escaped for a minute. 

The real fish did not mind. 

We did not disturb their personal life. 
We calmly trailed over them 

and under them, shedding 

air bubbles, little white 

balloons that drifted up 

into the sun by the boat 

where the Italian boatman slep 


twith his hat over his face. 


Water so clear you could 
read a book through it. 


Water so buoyant you could 
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float on your elbow. 

I lay on it as on a divan. 

Ilay on it just like 

Matisse's Red Odalisque. 
Water was my strange flower, 
one must picture a woman 
without a toga or a scarf 


on a couch as deep as a tomb. 


The walls of that grotto 

were every color blue and 

you said, "Look! Your eyes 

are seacolor. Look! Your eyes 
are skycolor." And my eyes 
shut down as if they were 


suddenly ashamed. 
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Nude Descending a Staircase (After Marcel Duchamp) 


by Marko Melkior 


On a staircase nudes come and go, 
speaking of Michaelangelo; 

why they do this I’ve no idea, 

my job: simply to record they're here. 

I wait below with paint and brush, 

ask them to walk slowly not rush, 

but they're always in a hurry, 

and, of course, I start to worry. 

Then a masterstroke, no fuss, 

I paint them all on one canvas. 

The owner saw what I had done, 

he looked, stared hard, seemed rather glum; 
then smiled: “You’re onto something new ! “ 


and paid me, handsomely, for the picture too. 
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Nude Beach 


By Robert Emmm 


Chalky seagulls glide, abreast. 
Hot harpies scream their hungry quest 


As lovers scorch a sandy nest. 


But higher pitches hush the flock, 
Reduced to silent, standing gawk 


While worlds collide in carnal lock. 


The lovers, lost amidst their sighs, 
A daring gull retrieves its prize 


And flying panties grace the skies. 


Soon other birds join in the game 
And more flung garments rise to fame, 


An aerial swimsuit show to claim. 


The sun seekers all sense the mood 
And everybody's clothes are strewed- 


Another beach has just turned nude. 
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Pictorial: Nus Decendant l"Escalier by Marcel Duchamp 
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Nude Girl on a Fur — Otto Dix 


by Marget Murray 


She appears in the German room 
her presence softens the stark art 
as if Rapunzel, old fashioned and cool 


has joined a group of celebrities 


Caught in a toe-curling moment 
letting her hair down 
pale blonde fronds morph 


into a rumpled pile of goatskins 


Men pass by, dismissing her slack 
stomach, bandy legs and vacant stare 
but babies are impressed 


breast is always best 


Arrogant artist and jazz dancer, 

Dix paints war cripples and marines 
lusting after vice girls that make 
Lautrec's brothel scenes 


look like Tory ladies having tea 


He chose a leg-twisting pose 
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for the girl on the fur 
she lies motionless 
while pins and needles 


jitterbug in her thighs 


I see Dix and the girl dancing to 
decadent jazz in a dark cabaret 
and her flinching 

when he asks her to come up 


and be his etching. 
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Nude Descending a Stairway 


By Aristto 


Teddy Roosevelt 

the former President 
said that you 

(in a review somewhere) 
resembled nothing more 


than an "explosion in a shingle factory." 


The fool! 

Who died and left him 

Art Critic? 

He knows nothing of your origins 
the sweat and blood it took 

to get you ready for this event. 
Why all NY has come to see you 
Gertrude Stein herself 


has anteed up the rent. 


Now it's time for your debut. 

The American Public too long denied 
(the smugness of the avant garde) 
has gathered at the Armory 


to see the créme of Europe's best. 
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So why the gasps, the startled stares 
appalled, repulsed? 
My God I'd take you anywhere! 


Am I the only one that sees 

your sexiness 

your liquid grace, your elbows 

neck and knees at play 

propelled by art's fast energies. 

Your body seen through diamond eyes 
cascades down the staggered steps 
exploding splendid body parts 

in timely wise prognostications 


of those upcoming grand events. 
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Sonnet in Search of an Author 


by William Carlos Williams 


Nude bodies like peeled logs 
sometimes give off a sweetest 


odor, man and woman 


under the trees in full excess 


matching the cushion of 


aromatic pine-drift fallen 
threaded with trailing woodbine 


a sonnet might be made of it 


Might be made of it! odor of excess 
odor of pine needles, odor of 
peeled logs, odor of no odor 


other than trailing woodbine that 


has no odor, odor of a nude woman 


sometimes, odor of a man. 
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For interesting Mathematics and Science Books ... 


PYTHAGORAS PUBLISHING 
Mathematics, Physics and Astronomy 
Vancouver. BC Canada 


Over one hundred and fífty títles 


Editor in Chief: Patrick Bruskiewich 
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Art 
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Artist Model Olive Ann Alcorn, circa 1920 
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Lucy Perkins Ridley Sculptor 


by Lula Merrick 


Centuries of tradition have encouraged the masculine sex to regard itself as 
pre-eminent in industry, polities and art; yet every once in a while some 
woman genius appears to shake the world's acceptance of the belief that to 
men alone belong the creative gifts and fine completeness of standards upon 
which civilization has been built. History, of course, records the names of 
many women who have had a profound influence upon art, literature and 
science— Rosa Bonheur, Angelica Kaufmann, George Eliot, George Sand, 
Madame de Sevigne, Madame Curie, etc. But their names have been so few 


as to make but a slight impression in the records of progress. 


In early Greek, Roman, Egyptian and Italian art women never figured except 
as models. The Byzantine period is filled with sad-eyed Madonna who served 
as mute patterns through which the artists of the time expressed the religious 
urge within them. In the Italian Renaissance the two women best remembered 
in connection with art are the Mona Lisa of Leonardo, whose enigmatic smile 
has baffled the world, and Titian's Flora, she of tranquil, luscious beauty and 
bronze-toned hair. In France, in the days of the monarchy, when women were 
treated like dolls, Lancret, Watteau, Nattier, Greuze and Fagonard represented 
court belles and king's favorites for the pleasure of their admirers, while in 
England somewhat later Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and Lawrence 
made their fame through their records of beautiful women, while the women 


themselves were content to employ their idle hours at nothing serious. 
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Fig. 1: The Inner Voice 


In America, where art is as old as the world, general belief to the contrary, it 
was the Indian men who decorated their huts, hunting knives and spears with 
the forms of animal while the women gathered fuel, cultivated the maize and 


did a the drudgery of the community. 
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But the world has changed. Woman, by her own wit, has awakened the race 
to her importance and to the part she is able to play in the world's general 
advancement. At first she was accepted as an aid to economic progress; later 
she- began to develop power for artistic expression, until today we have many 
women painters and sculptors who take rank with the men who are achieving 
things in the realm of aesthetics. In sculpture Europe has at the present time 
her Maria Antoinette Pogliani of Italy, hailed by some as the greatest woman 
creative genius the old world has ever seen, and whose work has been so 
greatly admired In Americans that she has been encouraged to plan an 


exhibition here. 


Fig. 2: Dawn 


Several women sculptors have claimed recognition in the last decade in 
America, and notable among them is Mrs. Lucy Perkins Ripley. Her career is 


worth recording for its lessons in self guidance, as well as for the beauty and 
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strength of the art she has attained. Unlike the great majority of students, who 
after a few years of study plunge into competitions for monuments and big 
commissions, Mrs. Ripley early realized that the path of art is long. She was 
well aware of the "dangerous curve ahead," since she is a thinker whose calm 
judgment balances the fervor of creative emotion. Alter she had spent some 
years studying at the Art Students League, under St. Gaudens, she decided in 
her modesty that she was then equipped to make pottery. For some time Mrs. 
Ripley devoted herself wholly to designing flower boxes and fixtures for the 


general decoration for gardens. 


From this humble beginning, progress came surely and naturally. Leaders in 
the art world soon saw that she was no mere potter, but a sculptor with decided 
originality and rare creative force. The individuality and fine expression of 
her simplest designs brought her serious recognition and gave her a place of 


distinction in that phase of art expression in which she was then employed, 


Always thinking of figures in design, even from childhood, it was but natural 
that she should mold them into her decorative motifs. The animals, birds and 
human forms that she used showed movement, force and vitality, albeit that 
she made no attempt at realism, but rather employed her forms in expression 
of her emotional conceptions. Her pottery at that time was conceded to be the 
best in design of any America; she had given as much serious thought and 


study to it as she does today to her sculpture in the round. 
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Fig. 3: First World War Victory Medal and Head of a Polish Girl 


Her themes even then testified to the fact that she had long been a student of 
the classics, of the primitive art of the Etruscans and of early Indian art, and 
that she had evolved from her knowledge of the ancients a mode of expression 


that complied with her temperament. 


In her fine proportions, her stress on architectonic elements and her unusual 
patterns, Mrs. Ripley struck a new note in present day sculpture in this 
country, for she was the first to show frankly and fearlessly the influence of 
those earliest potters and to develop at the same time a creative genius so 
personal and compelling as to cause a decided stir in the art world. That she 
has had followers is the highest compliment the art fraternity could have 


bestowed upon her. 


Mrs. Ripley's earliest work, even when she employed the smallest figures, 
bore evidence of the bigness of vision that has always characterized her. Broad 


masses, sweeping planes and a certain grandeur, dignity and purity of line, 
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gave to her art from its beginning a sculptural quality keenly appreciated by 
the aesthetic world. She had early learned restraint and the strength of 
simplicity — the most difficult mode of expression—and in her 


accomplishment of both she has distinguished herself as a true artist. 


Fig. 4: Seated Woman 


Later, when Mrs. Ripley went abroad, studying the work of the world's 
greatest sculptors, from the Greek primitives down through the ages, with an 
open mind and sincere admiration, she nevertheless found nothing that 
changed her views one whit with regard to her own expression. The primitives 


had always appealed to her and the more opportunity she had to study them, 
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the more was she enthralled by their purity, sentiment, depth of feeling and 


directness. 


Fig. 5: Meditation 


The Byzantine, early Italian, Greek, Gothic, Assyrian, Etruscan, Persian and 
Egyptian artists all have had their place in her development, yet while one is 
thrilled and puzzled by the atmosphere her work exhales, the student must at 
length, in summing up her art, declare that its poignant feature lies in the fact 
that beyond all influence of her studies of great men, there is such a personal 


note, such rare individuality, intensity of feeling and creative force that it is to 
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Lucy Perkins Ripley s own artistic genius, her perseverance and her keen 


intelligence and great emotional being that he must pay homage. 


Fig. 6: Study — Mary and Jesus 


While in Paris Mrs. Ripley exhibited her "Seated Woman" at the Societé des 
Beaux Arts. It was this work that so interested Rodin that he recommended it 
for exhibition, and which also made her eligible to him to become his pupil. 
When she returned to America she held an exhibition at her studio, which 
when brought to the attention of Stanford White immediately claimed his 
interest. He recommended her garden sculpture for various fine estates and 


soon Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
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Mr. Clarence Hay, Mrs. Arthur Curtis James and Mrs. Walter Bliss became 
her patrons. Mr. White purchased one of her well heads, conceived in Venice, 
for his country home at St. James, Long Island. Mrs. Ripley's advancement to 
the place of distinction she now holds has been therefore a slow and natural 
growth from simple beginnings, through years of hard work, absorbing 


thought and study. 


Fig. 7: Mary and Baby Jesus 


That she was aware of the boundary lines of her talents and realized the 
struggle the years held for her, of close application and concentration, is 


something for which American art lovers can congratulate themselves. She 
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was not satisfied with the knowledge of inherent gilts, and where others have 


left off she began. 


When a group of her sculptures was shown last year at the Milch Galleries, 
they brought forth high praise from critics and artists. It was perhaps her 
figure, "The Inner Voice," that most impressed her audience. This work shows 
her to be a thinker in bronze, a spiritual associate with poets, the possessor of 
concepts apart from commonplace existence. It is a work of sculptured 
emotion. In it she has accomplished the remarkable feat not only of expressing 
her own inmost thoughts, but of influencing thoughtfulness in her audience. 
This statue betrays the fad that it has been the sculptor's independence of 
purpose that has led her forth. The nobility of her motif is reminiscent of rare 
bits of early Etruscan Roman art, but in giving artistic form to her emotional 
inspiration. she displays an inexhaustible volume of originality. The 
inscrutable mystery the face, its impassivity of expression, as though he soul 
were looking inward to its own depths, the majestic bearing of the figure, the 
poise of the expressive hands that so subtly correspond to the features and tell 
quite as much as the well-set head —all these combine to achieve in this work 


a fine completeness. 


Rare in quality and high artistic purpose as this work is, Mrs. Ripley was yet 
not satisfied, and believing that she could carry her theme to higher realms, 
she modelled a heroic size statue of "The Inner Voice" which shows in a 
superlative degree the great qualities of the smaller, and which gave her 


opportunities for more intense breadth and simplification. When this work is 
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exhibited, the American public will realize that one of our women sculptors 


is worthy of their pride. 


In "Dawn," the reclining figure of a woman, the artist has expressed her high 
aims in a most direct and simple manner, without convention. The face that 
appears to awaken to some mysterious life, with its conflicting emotions, 
surprise, apprehension and determination, has brought into unmistakable 
evidence the sculptor's power; but the whole expression is so veiled in a 
tranquil belief in the world at its best that the observer must long study its 
subtleties to glean the artist's and is as though the sculptor used the form as an 
incident to express an emotional moment; yet the body simply modeled, lives 


and breathes beneath the graceful folds of her drapery. 


In her absence of sex emphasis in her art Mrs. Ripley betrays the essence of 
her genius. There is no evidence of a determination to show herself "strong," 
in the manner of a man's work. She forges ahead in her own way. In her 


independence and sincerity lies her strength—and her future in art. 


{ First Published: International Studio, March 1922) 
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